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PRE J" ACE. 



In order to obviate m possiMe obj^^edon^ ilia writer 
of tke following pages thinks it is ^aa^weil to'sagr, 
tbat he is not ;anawaie of the many ptibli<»itic»s 
which have afareadjrai^ared on the 4Rib3eot of tiie 
Australian Colonies ; nearly all diiOfering from o«e 
another in merits magnitude, and in object. He 
oooiiders, however, that none of these — superior 
as the claims of come to pubUc attention may be 
to his own-— oecnpy the same ground tibat he has 
taken up; and that, as what he has to say is the 
iiesult of his own experience, and the frait ^ his 
attentive observation, duiing a continuous resi^^ 
dence of seven years in Australia, he may, with* 
out vanity, claim, on his part, some of the favour- 
able attention that the public has so readily 
bestowed on the productions of others who have 
preceded him* 

This little woik does not pretend to deal with 
political questions of any kind, nov wi^ detaSs 
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of the rapid progress of the Colonies — their inter- 
nal government — ^their statistics — their trade and 
commerce — nor even with their social condition^ 
except so far as came under the writer^s personal 
knowledge. It will contain^ moreoyer, little or 
nothing in the way of information on the great 
feature of the day at the 'Antipodes — the Gold 
Fields^ and. the singular phases of life exhibited 
by the motley multitudes drawn thither by the 
same craving — ^^ the unhallowed thirst for gold/^ 
Neither does it profess to be a guide to emi- 
grants. 

The writer's object is simply to communicate 
what he knows — to tell a plain^ ^^unvarnished 
tale" — not deficient in adventurous incident and 
the display of varied character — and to confine 
his observations chiefly to facts as they happened 
to occur in his own case, or were reported to him 
by those who witnessed them. For reasons that 
it is unnecessary to state here, the author's real 
name is not given ; and his narrative, which is 
written in the third person, purports to be that of 
'^William Buekows,'' a name assumed for the 
the occasion. The only deviation from this form 
will be found in the special accounts given of 
Sush Li£|^, Natural History, and the Native 
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flaces^f Australia, wfaich are the result of infor* 
• mation collected by the author at various times. 
. For the sake of greater compactness and clearness^ 

lie thought it desirable to treat these subjects^ 

• 

tinder their respective heads^ in separate chapters. 
; * His long sojourn in the Bush^ and other 

. parts of the interior, under peculiarly favour- 
able circumstances for observation, has enabled 

' .l|im to give rather a full account of many objects 

of Natural History— in attempting which, how- 

^er, he has not been aided by the possession 

VH scientific acquirements. His contributions to 

. existing knowledge on such subjects must, there- 

' fore, be merely regarded as familiar sketches, 

. drawn in a poptdar style, and depending upon 
their strict truth for their chief value. The re- 
marks on the Aborigines are based as well upon 

: his owji personal acquaintance with this singular 
.race of people — now fast dis9.ppearing — as upon 

' ' the communications of trustworthy associates. 
Like most other young men fond of an adven- 
. turous life, the writer went forth with .an enthusi- 

. astic spirit, buoyed up with high expectation; but 

the experience of the first twelve months sufficed 

to sober down these gay illusions, and to reduce 

.objects, which his imagination . had exaggerated 



^^,^- :; . ^ 
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to tl^ Botoral' pfopcarticms, Bemsmbemg: toi( 

TFdl the heart-sidkness he experi^ticed thzon^./ 

tJm prooees c^ dkenchantmentj he is Aeekovt^^fk. ^. 

' saTiiig others^ similarly cozistitated^ £rom a'lik^r^' 
- • • , • '»• 

ovi^. ; A perusal of his nanratiTe will havcUT.- ..?. 

• * • ■ • 

fail l^eoavince the reader that little or no en*:^* .• 
.•••;•., ; 

^' coaragement -awaits the idle^ the restless, w^\ 
. tiKi roma&tic in a newly-settled^ half-civiliae£ { 
oowtij.; .Svchpearaons would dowdl to staya|^.*; 

fm SSejxMi, however^ is the field opened im^ ' 
such remote regions^ for tiiooe wdl'-prxncipledr/ * 
86ber> aM energetic spints, who, from coiiipetj|i$-.' '. 
tion, .or other causes of discouraganent, fiiop • :. 
theo^eiTies ^ mbVd, cabined, and confinM ^' iiSf . * ' | 
the bonis 'fl^^Vi^mRith. Let such, by tdl meanajj ;• :" ^ 
seek ta; atBend; th^ir limited fortunes^ hy eaiA^ . . v 
grating to^a yotai%, • thriving colony, where litfe'. .•• ) 
oiimate is saltLhricniJB, and where ih&te exists 'a '^^ 
nucleus of society drawn from their native soiJ^ ' : • . ■ 
forming a link in the dxain of endearing h'om<^' «v 
associations. -^ Q'} 

To those possessing some means, albeit mode^. ':*;'r!- 

• « • • 

ihe preferenee of intending emigraats over otbi^ ... 
places:. Not only is the climate remarkably h^fl&i^ 

# • -I 

■ ,! 
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— to the temperate especially — bat^ the great 
majority of &e oblaoists are of British oaigiii, im- 
bued iriih British feelings^ and they t»em destined 
to become eventiially the most powerful and pros- 
perous of all tiie offshoots from tiie parent tree* 
Their recent prepress, mainly through the agency 
of the gold discoveries^ is really marvellous. But 
twelve yeara ago^ the chief employment of the 
Australian settler was sheep-rearing-H>r squatting 
—the prime sources of wealth being wool and 
taUow. This state of affairs has of late years 
nndei^one much modification ; the squatters^ al- 
though still an important class^ are no longer 
exclusively the great lords of the soil : their wealth 
and influence are fully competed with by the opu- 
lence and political weight of the magnates of cities 
and towns^ now growing up and extendiug their 
limits with startling rapidity. 

A further word of encouragement to intending 
emigrants of the better class^ to which allusion 
has been made^ may not be amiss here. The 
hardships^ and even personal risks, which awaited 
most new arrivals some seven or eight years ago, 
need no longer be dreaded. A remarkable ame- 
lioration has taken place^ especially at Melbourne^ 
in the accommodation and security offered to 
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emigrants on their first landing. Difficulties and 
slight annoyances are stilly no doubt^ to be met 
with by those who are not fortunate enough to 
possess either Mends to receive them, or any kind 
of i»reYious knowledge of their new home^ but 
these soon vanish before a little energy and cool 
determination. 

It is difficult to foresee what great changes may 
occur within a few years^ through a constantly ad- 
Tancing civilization^ in the more general enjoy* 
ment of the comforts^ and even of the luxuries^ of 
European life in these colonies^ leading eventually 
to the native production of many objects now in 
but limited demand. But^ meanwhile^ let those 
who propose to settle there bear well in mind^ that 
the trades and occupations in most constant de- 
mand and employment are those of a comparatively 
roughs substantial character^ administering to the 
ordinary wants and requirements of life.. Most 
articles of a luxurious kind can be now/ and will 
very probably for a long time continue to be, im- 
ported in the colonies at a cheaper rate than they 
could be there produced for; it is the more 
necessary to emphasize this caution, ^ many de- 
serving persons have suffered bitter disappoint- 
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xnent tliroxigli ignorance of the true state of these 
matters at the Antipodes. 

One important topic remains to be touched 
upon^ and one that we cannot allade to with- 
out paying a hearty tribute of commendation to 
the wisdom and philanthropy of our Australian 
fellow-subjects. ^ 

It is very satisfactory to be able to assure all 
who look to questions of still greater moment than 
those of mere worldly advantage^ that on the score 
of religious worship^ and education in its fullest 
sense — religious, moral, and intellectual — the Aus- 
tralian colonies are already so well provided as to 
leave little to be desired. The energetic spirit of 
British enterprise, there allowed such ample scope 
and verge for development, untrammelled too by 
the counteracting influences of class prejudices 
and inveterate bigotry, which cumber its progress 
at home, has triumphantly maintained its preten- 
sions to be regarded as the pioneer of a true 
civilization in its wide-spread, well-organized in- 
stitutions, for the furtherance of these great 
objects. 

Well appointed universities and academies of all 
grades are established in these colonies, inclusive 
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of ordinary seibool instruction of a very sawad 
character; while nearly every religions sect will 
be found to have its place of worship : and some of 
these sacred temples now in the course of er^rtion^ 
will, when completed^ pnt to shame many of those 
existing in some of the oldest provincial cities and 
towns of the mother country^ 

Losrsov, June, 18^« 
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CHAPTER I. 



ARRIVAL IN THE COLONY AND VISIT TO THE 

DIGGINGS. 

Birth and Education of William BurrowB. — Starts for Australia. 
— -Arrives in Melbourne. — ^First Impressions. — ^Visits a Friend. 
— fAdyised to try the Diggings. — ^Bays a horse and starts for 
Castlemaine. — Black Forest ; its bad character. — Camping out. 
— Lucky Escape. — Arrival at Forest Creek. — ^The Horse sold.^- 
Digging Licences. — Campbell's Flat. — Commences Work. — 
Method of Washing. — Anecdote of Licence Hunting. — ^Many 
fined for not having Licences. — ^Manner of Evading Searoh.— 
William is Defrauded. — Starts for Town. 

"William Burrows was bom in the city of 
London^ September lOth^ 1830^ and after passing 
through a full, course of education at one of the 
chief foundation schools of the metropolis^ it 
became a matter of serious consideration with his 
parents :how to start him in life. From his 
eadieat youth he had evinced a great liking for the 
sea/and this predilection had been farther increased 

B 
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by the recitals of some of his acquaintances who 
had some experience of maritime life. As might 
naturally be expected^ his mind acquired a 
decidedly roving turn, which nothing could satisfy 
but a bold start for some distant region. 

About this time the gold fields were discovered in 
Australia, and the newspapers teemed with almost 
fabulous stories of fortunes rapidly made through 
this means in that El Dorado. Burrows was 
easily persuaded that Australia was the very 
place for him ; and he was the more eager to pro- 
ceed there, as a friend had kindly consented to 
take charge of him on the voyage out. His 
parents, with a good deal of reluctance, consented 
to his departure, and made ample preparation for 
the occasion. After taking an a£Pectionate leave 
of them, and being provided with letters of intro- 
duction to various people in the colony, William 
and his friend started fdU of hope, in the year 
1852, for the antipodes. In imagination, he re» 
garded his fixrtune as already made, and indulged 
in golden dreams of castle-building during a great 
part of the voyage. 

After a long and tedious passage, the siip 
which conveyed our voyagers at length arrived in 
the magnificent harbour of Melbouzne, Bu3erowB 
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forthwith hired a boat at aa exorbitaiit chaxge^ to 

]iut hivb ashore at Sandridge; which at that tinw 

presented a fietixre bjno means invitixif to a 

atrangeF. It was then the month of Noveasaher, 

and coDfieqnemtly tamiaier at the antipodes. A 

hot wind was bk>wing whirling doiids of sand 

into the eyes of the unfortunate pedestrian, so 

that he found hia walk of three miks fiom 

Sandridge to Melbourne to be anything but 

I^easant. As he had a letter for an old eolcmist, 

who had formerly been a friend of his father^a, 

he determined to present it at onee, and at the 

same time seek for this gentleman^s adnce as to 

the advantage of proceeding to the diggjmgs. In 

his way he crossed oyer Prince's Bridge^ whi<^ 

spans the river Tarra-Yarra, redeemed one of the 

beauties of Melboume^ and then found himsdf m 

the town. The first objects that stnu^ him on 

entering the streets were the numerous waggons 

drawn by buUockn and horses^ and driven by 

strange, unoooth, bearded men, swearing and 

cracking their long whips, as they urged their 

patient beasts on their road to that great goal of 

all new arrivals^ the diggings. Bewildered by the 

noise and bustle of the town, after so k«i^ a 

«ojoum on the mighty deep, he was glad enou^ 

B 2 
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to reach the more quiet suburbs^ and at length 
found himself before the door of the gentleman 
for whom he had his father's letter of intro- 
duction. Here he was receired in the most 
hospitable manner^ and after discussing his plans 
with his father's old acquaintance^ the latter 
advised him by all means to try the diggmgs. 

Matters now began to assume a practical^ 
business-like appearance^ and much of the ro- 
mance in which our ardent young adventurer had 
in fancy fondly indulged^ faded^ like dissolving 
▼iews^ into thin air. Burrows' first transaction 
was the purchase of a horse^ for a small sum^ from 
a man whom he found driving it in a water-cart. 
With this horse^ together with a dray, which one 
of his acquaintances on board ship had brought 
otlt with him, he started with four companions, 
who had agreed to join him in the venture, for the 
diggings at Mount Alexander, then in the zenith 
of their glory and prosperity. Making for the 
high, bold mountain called Macedon, they came, 
at the end of their first day's journey, to the 
notorious Black Forest, at that time the scene of 
many a midnight robbery and murder, and con- 
sequently much dreaded by all travellers to 
the diggings. It was nearly dark when tfaiey 
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arrived^ and therefore not prudent for tliem to 
continue their journey until the following morning. 
They determined accordingly to ^^ camp^* on the 
spot: that is^ to take out the horse^ tie a long rope 
round his neck^ and tether him to a l^ee^ place a 
tarpaulin over the cart shafts^ and^ after taking 
some refreshment^ to sleep underneath on the 
ground. 

After supper^ they each took it in turn to watch 
the horse for about two hours at a time^ a pre- 
caution essential to safety. Soon after daybreak 
they had breakfast^ and harnessed their horse, 
resuming the journey through the fewest. While 
on the way they had an impressive illustration of the 
manner in which robberies, then so frequent, 
were planned and committed. They had gone about 
half way through the forest, when they came to a 
number of roads, branching off in various direc- 
tions — ''tracks,^' as they are called in the colony 
— and found themselves at a loss which to take, 
when a man dressed in the usual digger-costume, 
consisting of a black wide-awake hat, blue shirt, 
and moleskin continuations, came up to the dray, 
and with an air of kindness offered to show them 
the road out of the fore»t. Not having any 
ground for suspecting mischief, they fbllowfid him 
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with amfidence^ uotil both the gloom ai^ • tiie 
bnuhwood seesied to get de^er and dxick^r as 
they advaneed, when William, beconmigalarmedj 

remarked to M , one of the party, '^ I don^t 

like this ; the track is ^tting fSunt heie ; I can 
hardly see any road at all^ and I don't think tiiat 
chap is up to tmy goodJ' ''So I think, too^^' said 
M ■ ; and walking at once up to their gnide^ 
tiiey politely requested him to take ihem oat by 
the same way that he had brought tib<»n in^ 
adjnriBg hijot to make no noise or signal^ or be 
would hare to take the cooseqiienoes, at the same 
time holding a dooMe gun in rather niq^lea- 
sant proximity to his person. The &llow looked 
quite takai abac^, as if he had been suddoily 
Tuunaaked^ and ccsnplied immediately with tliesr 
peremptory order, altlum^ very sulkily. As it 
tnmed out, it was wdl lor due party Ihat they 
took Hm ccHUBe»^ On the snbseqnexct morning 
they (d)tained the feUowig infelKgenoe, hf whidi 
it is evident the fellow had a ga&g not £Bir off, to^ 
whose deoEi be meant to oonduct our wayfiaiers. 

Afi^ going tlmmgh the forest, Buxxoin md 
his paa% arrived at a cnEiall place called Wood 
End, situated^ as its name imj^es, at the aid of 
the forest; and having '^ camped^' and passed Ae 
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night there^ they seated themselves round their 

log fire discussing their morning meal, when 

another dray came up and also camped on the 

spot ; the party belonging to which told them that 

while going through the forest the evening before, 

they had heard some one ^^ cooeying,^^ which is a 

shrill cry peculiar to the colonies, and on going 

into the forest, in the direction of the sound, 

they found three poor feUows tied to trees, who 

stated that th^ had been shown the road by a 

man who led them into the forest, where they 

w^e set upon by a gang of no less than seven 

armed men, robbed of all they possessed, and left 

in the sad plight in which they were found. 

Burrows and his companions congratulated 
themsdves on their providential escape, for which 
it was readily admitted they were indebted to 
William^s penetration. The party left Wood End, 
and arrived, without farther adventure, at Forest 
Creek, the entrance to the main diggings of 
Mount Alexander. On their arrival, they were 
beset by many applications to dispose of their 
horse, which they then reftised to listen to, and 
proceeded to pitch their tent on ihe spot now 
occupied by the Govaiun^nt offices. After they 
had camped, and taken their blankets from the 
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caai; and placed them in their tent^ they com- 
menced preparations for their evening meal ; and 
purchasing some meat from a very uncivil butclier, 
they soon raised a fire and cooked it. After they 
had finished their supper^ they were pressingly 
solicited by another man to sell their horse^ but 
they were still disinclined to part with it; however, 
as horses were in great demand, their customer, 
bent upon effecting the purchase> considerably 
amended his offer. A bargain was ultimately 
struck for a sum about double that which Burrows 
had given for the animal in Melbourne. Highly 
elated with their opening success, they agreed to 
commence operations on the following morning; 
and, having procured licences — the price of which 
was then thirty shillings each — at the tent of the 
Commissioner of Crown lands, they started for 
Campbell's Flat, distant about a mile, leaving one 
of their number with the tent, to cook and take care 
of the traps— a duty which they agreed should be 
taken in turn by each of the party. 

Having marked out a claim, our adventurers 
commenced work in good earnest, and in four days 
managed to reach the bottom of their pit, which 
consisted of a kind of rotten slate covered with 
pipeclay; they then set about clearing it of washing 
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stuffy which was of blue clay^ with here and there 
minute specks of gold. The process of washings 
as is now prettj well known^ consists in taking 
the stuff to the nearest water^ and putting it into 
a cradle^ the top of which is a kind of sieve^ made 
of sheet iron with holes punched in it^ to allow 
the clay to go through^ leaving the stones and 
large pieces in the sieve. The fine stuff is then 
taken out and washed in atin dish, until the sand 
and clay are cleaned off, leaving the gold in the 
bottom of the dish. A rather amusing incident, 
characteristic of the habits of the diggers, occurred 
one day near the creek, when the police were 
looking for licences. A sailor who had no licence 
was carrying a large bag of stuff down to the 
creek to wash it, when a constable came up and 
asked him to produce his licence ; the sailor pro- 
mised to give it to him if he would be so obliging 
as to come with him to the creek, and on arriving 
there, suddenly threw the bag of stuff at the 
constable^s legt&, and floored him; he then took 
to his h^^ and escaped. However, the autho- 
rities ^ouJd well afford to lose him, as there were 
about fifty unfortunate men taken up to the camp 
and fined for not having any licence on the same 
day. One favoxirite dodge to evade taking out 
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licences Dused to be, for the maa o& the top of the 
hole^ only, to be proTided with a licence^ while his 
mates who were woridng below had none ; these 
leUowB would then jeerii^ly inTite the constable 
to do his duty in the following words of a then 
popnlar song :— 

" Young man of the Crown, 
Why dont yon come down?'* 

But the police knew better than go down a hole, 
among such a lawless set of rufSans^ and had to 
give up the pursuit, in many instances^ as hopeless. 
Burrows being the youngest member of his 
party, it was generally allotted to him to stay at 
home; and as they refused to allow him to wa^ 
any of the stufp on account of his alleged inex- 
perience, the others washed in turn, and, as might 
reasonably be expected under such an exclusive 
system, he never saw much of the gold which 
they obtained: in all probability it was a good 
deal, as in many of the surrounding claims they 
were making half an ounce a^day ^ach. man. 
After sinking &om nine to ten shafts and " nding 
it all loss, as far as he was concerned in the result, 
William quitted his associates in disgust, and 
determined to go back to Melbourne. He started^ 
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accordingly, with a drayman, who conveyed pas- 
sengers and their ^^ swags/' that is, blankets, &c., 
to town, for three pounds per man. 

Bitter experience had now tanght him, as it 
had tanght many others, that the diggings were 
to be r^arded as a kind of lottery, which offered 
on the one hand many prizes, indeed, and some 
of them of magnitude; bnt that on the other 
hand the blanks vastly prepond^ated. Thus, ^U 
the remains of poor William's romantic visions 
were thoroughly dispelled, and the stem realities 
of colonial life*— its toils and trials — began to 
force themsdves on his attention, and to invoke 
the eneiigetic exercise of all the better parts of 
his nature. 



*-/ 
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CHAPTER II. 

BOAD MAKING IN VICTORIA. 

Arrival in Town. — ^A Friend's Boarding-house. — ^Burrows applies 
for various Situations. — ^Answers. — ^Use of Introductory Letters. 
— ^Meets a Schoolmate. — Starts for the Boads. — ^Description of 
Tents.— The " Billy."— The Beds.— The Meals. 

O^ the evening of the fourth day after William's 
departure from the diggings^ he arrived in Mel- 
bourne once more, and proceeded to his friend's 
house before looking for lodgings elsewhere ; from 
him he learned that the party he came out with 
intended setting up a boarding-house, and wished 
Surrows to come and take up his abode there for 
a time tmtil he should get a situation to suit him. 
He accepted the offer, and remained there upwards 
of three months, searching meanwhile in vain for 
employment. When it was ascertained that he 
had not been engaged in any office before he left 
England, his application was always met with the 
same answer : — '^ We cannot take beginners in a 
country like this.'' The friends to whom he had 
letters, freely invited him to dinner, &c., but never 
offered to assist him in his endeavours to procure 
a situation. Some, indeed, hinted that the police 
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was a good employment to get into^ while others 
gravely urged that many respectable young men 
were content to take up with stone-breaking ! 

He founds however^ on making further inquiry^ 
that he was then too young for the police force^ 
to which^ in Melbourne^ none but men of vigour 
were eligible. At lengthy walking one day round 
the town^ he met with a schoolfellow who hap- 
pened to be in the very same predicament as him- 
self^ so the two having taken counsel together^ 
packed up their blankets^ and started to look for 
work in the bush. Leaving town one wet, dull^ 
and miserable afternoon, they trudged on until 
they came to a small cluster of buildings, consist- 
ing of bams, stables, and other outhouses on the 
main road to the Ovens' Diggings, and in front of 
which might be seen a number of tents occupied 
by a road party. 

The first tent which they observed was standing 
alone in its glory of green baize lining, straight and 
lofty ridge pole, and good rope guys, and belonged 
to the ^^ boss,'' ganger, or overseer, by all of which 
names he is known amongst his labourers, and 
being the habitation of the chief, of course it re- 
joiced in a table, stretcher, or camp bed, as well 
as the rare accompaniment of a looking-glass, in 
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whidb the boiBs could iee his boniest brawn &Ge 
reflected^ for^ strange to tdl^ he was an honest 
<;ontractor. It was tea^ or rather «i|iper*tiine^ 
and on the table— *a carioniB affair whieh diata up 
when not wanted— there was a dish fall of potatoes^ 
a {date with a mntton chop on it, a knife^ but no 
fork, a tin pannikin, and on the ground beside the 
table, a *^ biUy/^ which deserves a pavtienlar de- 
iseription. A ^' billyh' is a tin Tessd, something 
between a saHcepan and a kettle, always black 
oatside from being constantly on the fire, and 
looking brown inside from the ({nantity of tea 
that is generally to be seen in it. Tea-pots w^re 
things nnknown among road -parties in those Akjh, 
and the mannar in which tea wasandis stiU made, 
would horrify a thrifty Englnb faouscwife. iirst 
the ^' billy" was filled with water, and made to 
boil, a good handful of tea was next pot into it, it 
wasthen taken off the fire, axtdahandfed of sugar 
thrown in; the whole bdng stirred wi& a dean 
stick, or a i^on, if there was sach a thktg to be 
had, was theai allowed to stand a few moments, 
and poored into pannikinft for drinking. How- 
^rer, as the overseer is reckoned to li^e like a 
pErince, cooq>ared with his men, he moast be left to 
finish his supper in solitary state, while with 
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William and his friend we proceed to take a look 
at the other tents. 

This heap of canyass facing the roadj which looks 
far more like a covering for a quantity of goods, 
than a place for human beings to live in^ from the 
irregularity ot its outlines^ is to be our friend 
William's place of abode^ and is somewhat faoe* 
tiously called a tent*. We lift the canvass^ and 
stooping very low, contrive to enter. In the front 
and across the whole breadth of the tent^ is a 
huge log without bark^ and worn smooth by the 
number of men that have sat upon it from time to 
time, and upon which are now sitting five young 
men, and on each side of the door several more are 
standing. Before we see what they have for supper, 
we will finish our survey of the accommodation. 

On the ridge pole— that being the driest 
place — ^is hung a gun, and on the ground under- 
neath are the so-called beds, consisting of materials 
which would astonish people in England, used 
as they are, most of them, to soft and warm 
couches to rest upon. On the ground are laid 
two hurdles, ^^shooV as it is termed in bush 
slang, stolen, in plain English, from a neighbour- 
ing sheep-yard, and on these were placed a few 
sheepskins, also stolen from a neighbour's fence. 
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about a mile-and-a-lialf away^ where they bad 
been hung to dry. A blanket was next placed on 
the sheepskins^ and on this the men lay; for 
covering they had what blankets they could muster^ 
and all the clothes which they did not sle^ in ; 
besides which they frequently woke with a thin 
coat of frost or dew on the clothes above them. 

Let us now look at their supper : firsts there 
was of course our black friend "billy/' then the 
damper^ which consists of flour kneaded into a 
paste or cake^ and baked in the ashes^ mutton 
also cooked in the same primitive fashion. How- 
ever^ they all seemed blessed with good appetites, 
as the inroads made on the huge damper suffi- 
ciently showed. So much for the tent^ now for 
the occupants^ who well deserve a chapter to thean- 
selves. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THB TENTS AND THEIE OCCUPANTS. 

Boftd Makers. — CoEn D- . — James B— — *s friends. — ^Frank. 

—Jack. — ^O'Leaiy. — ^Description of their Fires and Yarns. — 
The B.A. who worked in Spectacles. — ^William leaves the 
Boads, and returns to Town. — ^Arrives in Town again. — Joins 
the Police Force, 

Commencing at one end of the log on which they 

are sittings we have first, Colin D , a tall, 

black-haired, black-eyed specimen of an Irish 
gentleman, about twenty-two years of age, and 
belonging to what he termed the *' sweet City of 
Dublin ;'' who having made himself somewhat 
obnoxious during an election, had been fijred at 
twice while in the country districts, and, there- 
fore, thought it high time to look out for other 
quarters. His father had been a man of good 
property, and, when he died, left Colin's mother 
and sisters very well provided for ; but for himself 
there was but the paltry allowance of a hundred 
a-year, and he found that was merely " a drop in 
the bucket^' on his arrival in Australia, where the 
necessaries of life were so expensive; and not 
thinking himself suited for employment in aa 

' 
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office^ he preferred^ like many others of equal 
respectability^ working for Iiis bread on the roads^ 
until something should turn up better suited to 
him. With the independent spirit of a man of 
sense j he did not think it at aH deiogatory to his 
dignity to break stones when he was paid for it. 
He was a great favourite with his companions : a 
gentleiaaaly^ well-educated young man^ and withal 
a first-rate stone-breaker; so much so^ that his 
^* chums'' used to teU lum> j[okmgly> that he must 
l»ye served Us time to »ihe trade/' eitto ixt a. 
workhouse or a gaol. 

The next on the log was a countryman of his. 
from Skibbereen^ a younger son of a clergyman^ 
named James S — >--> who left that famine-^ 
stricken towu^ and came out to Australia to better 
his fortunes. After his arrival he had to sell fruit 
in a basket> in the town> to get a living; and 
some of his friends had seen him in this position^ 
and actually purchased some fruit of him^ without 
offering to assist him to obtain something better 
suited to his education. In a happy hour he so<m 
after met with Colin^ and upon this was induced 
to throw aside his basket> and the worthy couple 
joined the road-gang together. James^ however, 
was too tall to make a good ^' nawy/^ and was told 
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bj the c^er hands^ that stooping so mach would 
break his long back^ aa he stood six feet one inch 
UL height ; he was ccnasequently employed to drive 
a cart with stoofis from the quany to metal the 
loads. 

The third indixidiial was a yoting man named 
Frank — — ^ froaaa Wace^ in Hertfordshire, who 
had b^n scsne years an officer^ in the employ of 
a large steam-packet company^ and^ in a foolish 
&eak^ had sent in his resignation, and worked his 
pas^tge ont to the colony, as purser's assistant, his 
fftther haying refused to encourage what he called 
his fcdly ; indeed, he hin^self was afterwards in- 
duced to characterize his rash conduct in the same 
terms; Heniadeayerygoodstone-b(reak^,butwas 
a better sailor ; and after he left the roads, the last 
that was seai of him was, that he had became seconds 
mate in one of ihe inter-colonial steamers^ | 

Next came another minister's son, a very yotmg 

fellow, named Jack M ^ who performed his 

duties very well; he was employed at the quarries 
in. blasting stone, so that his mates saw but little 
of him,.exc^ at meal times. 

The next two were brothers, sons of an Irish 
fimner, named O'Leary, trying to scrape together 
^aongh money to take them to the diggings ; and 

c 2 
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the remaining two of tlie party assembled were 
sailors ; hard- working men^ but rather ignorant* 

After supper^ when all the gang were gathered 
together ronnd an immense fire^ made in the open 
air of logs^ raised by general contribution^ it was 
an interesting sight to watch the different expres- 
sion on the countenances of each^ by the blaze of 
the fire^ and hear the various arguments that grew 
out of their discourse^ in which it was easy to see 
the advantage which education gave the young 
men, whom we have specially mentioned, over 
the others; their language, grounds of argument, 
and, indeed, everything about them, were calcu- 
ated to fix the attention of a stranger upon them, 
despite their brown faces, hard hands, and rough 
garb. One by one, they would drop off to their 
sheepskins, and sleep as soundly as on the softest 
of feather beds, to be awakened by the shrill 
whistle of the '^boss,^' at half-past five in the 
morning, caUihg them to work until eight ; they 
then came in and got their breakfasts, and went 
off to work again until one, when they had din- 
ner, and worked on from two until sunset. 

William, in his thoughtful moods, was ofleu 
struck by the ease with which young men, well- 
born and highly-bred, could brace themselves to 
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encounter all sorts of difficulties^ and even make 
merry over their apparent misery. The secret 
lay in their actual position. They were now all 
on a levels and there were none present who had 
Icnown them in better times to exult over their 
lowered position^ or to wound them by useless^ 
if not hollow attempts at commiseration. From 
the elasticity of spirit they exhibited^ it would 
seem, as if their real happiness was but little im- 
paired by the loss .of the manifold comforts and 
luxuries they had so recently parted from. 

Such was the nature of life on the roads in 1852^ 
and such as we have described were the kind of 
workmen^ engaged in that kind of labour. These 
jolly companions were highly amused at one young 
gentleman^ a bachelor of arts^ who^ upon joining 
their gang^ used to work in spectacles ! 

As winter was coming on very fast, Burrows 
thought he had better leave the roads^ and try 
once more to obtain a situation in town; so, 
leaving the road-party, he started on his walk of 
twenty-five miles, carrying his blankets on his 
back, and arrived safely in Melbourne on the same 
evening, getting a bed at a small hotel in the 
suburbs. Meeting next day with his boarding- 
house friend, he went to stay with him for a while. 
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but not liking the sumner in which he was 
treated; he left the house, and resolved to offier 
himself as a candidate fbar admissiDn into the 
poHce force. He applied accordingly at iiie office 
of the diief oommisaianer; was introdmoed to Imn^ 
and forthwith accepted and enrolled as a mounted 
cadet ; but the account of Ihis jnffw kind of 
employment; and of his mode of life at the depot, 
must be reserved f(nr the succeeding chapter. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 
nomraxD poucK A)a> fBxm oybbatsons. 

TTie Dep6t.— Cadeta and Troopers.— Daily Itdtitine.— Dxffl.— 
Seat to the Diggings.-o'-Captana Brown.'^-iibiti-Lice&sft Meeting. 
•^Arrest of Captain Brown. — ^Burrows sent to an Out-Sta- 
tion.— Tlie Folders.— The Cliase.— TJte Captore.— T!» Escape. 
—The Trial.^TlM Goi|rt--^Tha Tunkay a&d Magiitrate.— 
Amnsing Itfistake. — ^The Pranken Carterau — ^A Kflcayery. — 
Willxam*« Mi8hape.^A Gold Ba11i.«*-B6ngiial£oii aid lUtom 
to Town. 

Abottt two miles from MdibotaniB thue is a lu^e 
piece ci groimd^ known 1^ the aiime of the 
Qovemment Paddock. It is ntaated oa tbe 
north side of the riv«r Y^ffa^Yanra^ tibe liTor 
rmming at the bottom of the ground, and lormiag 
one of its boundaries. Pasting up along the 
road^ we come to a large white gate, wi& a eeixti^ 
in full unifonn of blue cloth, wMi white fiMsngt ; 
he carries a carbine, and is pacing the footpoOi at 
the side of the gate. Going down tids path we 
come to another gate, and passing thrioagh we 
reach the barrack square, a large space kept dean, 
and in excellent order. On die right hand side 
of this gate are the quarters of the seijeant^aigor 
and the lieutenant in charge^ on the left is Hib 
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office of the inspector^ and his residence ; in fronts 
right across the square^ are the stables for the 
troop-horses; and on' the extreme rights the 
officers^ and commissioners' stable. At the rear 
of the stable the tents in which the men live are 
fixed; and on the left is a long wooden buildings 
one end of which is the mess-room of the cadets, 
and the other is their sleeping room. The cadets 
are distinguished from the troopers by wearing 
A silver lace-band on their caps^ instead of the 
ordinary white cloth band. 

The usual daily routine is as follows : — ^At 
half-past five in the summer^ and six in the winter^ 
the men are roused by the sound of the trumpet^ 
and go to the stables^ take out the horses and ride 
to water^ a distance of about one mile. On their 
teturn^ they clean the horses and feed them, 
which generally takes until eight o^clod^^ when 
the trumpet again sounds for breakfast^ and at ten 
it sounds for the whole of the men to fall in on 
parade with their horses. After they have been 
inspected^ they are ordered to mounts and ride out 
to the paddock for two hours^ drills they then 
come in^ and after cleaning their horses and 
accoutrements^ go to dinner, and parade again at 
two>. on foot^ for two hours' drills and at four 
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o'clock take out the horses again to water^ clean 
and feed them ; their labours for the day are then 
concluded^ unless it happens that they are told 
off for guards one of them as a sentry remaining 
on the stables all night. 

William had been iii the depot about three 
mouths^ when he was sent in haste^ with twenty 
more mto, to some distant diggings, as there 
was an outbreak expected to take place there. 
The first day the party rode thirty-five miles, the 
next forty-five, and the last thirty, arriving at 
their destination on the evening of the third 
day. The rumour of the expected outbreak arose 
&om the fact that numerous meetings had been 
held on the diggings, at which the diggers were 
harangued by a man named Srown— who was 
dignified by the title of '^ Captain'^ — on the sub- 
ject of licences. These meetings, indeed, were 
the comjoaencement of the disturbances which led 
to the riots and bloodshed in Ballakrat. On the 
arrival of the detachment, a great deal of patroU 
ling took place, owing to many false alarms ; and 
on one occasion an immense body of men marched 
past the camp, shouting and firing guns and 
pistols, but it all ended in the arrest of the afore- 
said Captain Brown; and as there were more 
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pdioe on tbe camp at that time than there was 
any neoessitj f6r> thirteen of the last arrivals, 
induding William Burrows^ were sent off ta 
another place where their presence was laion 
needed. On their arrival at their new rendexrotid, 
eight of the men^ with WiUiam Burrows afiiongst 
them^ were sent farther off to an out-station^ that 
is^ a smaller post formed near a head station^ as a 
means of connexion between the more distant 
points^ and as a protection also to the squattera in 
those remote places. 

During his stay at this station, Burrows made 
the acquaintance of some curious characters; 
among them^ d one who was afflicted with a mor- 
bid fancy for imitating bank-notea-^in other words, 
afoi^er. This rencontre occurred in the following 

manner :— One evoiing Fred L and WiUiam 

were standing at the stable door, which faced the 
road, after lumng made their horses comfortable 
for the night, and were rather impatiently waiting 
for the summons of the cook to supper, when 
they saw a man come galloping up a slight ascent 
in the road, pressuig his horse very hard, *' He 
looks aa if some one were after him,'' said Fred, 
and running to the sei^eanf s room, asked his 
opinion on the matter. While they were oon« 
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suitings up came another honseiiiiLn^ who seemed 

in as gieat a hnny as the £rst. The police all 

ran oat on the road and stopped him^ asking him 

to produce the receipt for his horse^ one side of 

whicli was wet with bloody firom.the brutal use he 

liad made of the only spur he had on. ''Who 

are you that want my receipt?^^ said he« 'Tm^ 

a oonstaUe^ and will see it,'' was the answer. 

^^ Oh ! I know your game/' said he^ Bsakiug an 

uttempt to break away by sparring the poor jaded 

horse ; but finding it of no avails he tried to slip 

off and run for it. As he disaaM>anted, however^ 

he WIS caught in the arms of oue of the men who 

were waiting for him ; he lesisled Tigorously, and 

commenced ^^ oooeying -^ for his mate, whidi made 

them certain that the man who passed before was 

his associate. After searching Ihe man they had 

got, and locking him up, n?ed and William started 

after ihe other, and, about two miks up the road^ 

they found him dismounted at arefimshment t^t, 

^'hobbling" his horse, as it is called: that is^ 

strapping die two fore feet together* On seeing 

them coming, he started to mn, but before he had 

gone far he was caught and brought back to his 

horse, which they made him. mount and acoom* 

pany them. On the road Fred noticed that ha 
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was constantly trying to get something out of Ui 
waistbelt^ and thinking it might be a pistol^ he 
told him that if he did not desist^ he would knock 
him oflF his horse. When they arrived at the 
station they founds on searclung him^ a revolyer, 
loaded and capped^ and also the remains of some 
forged notes^ and a receipt for two horses, dated 
Hobart Town, some twelve hours previously; 
rather quick travellings considering that the man 
said he had ridden eighty miles that day ! 

They were lodged in the gaol, and when searched 
by the turnkey — ^himself an old convict, who knew 
all the dodges of those gentry — ^in a thoronghlj 
professional manner, nearly two hundred pounds 
in forged notes were found in the lining of the 
fellow's hat. The magistrate before whom they 
appeared committed them both for trial, and the 
notes were lefk in charge of the gaoler ; but before 
the sessions one of the prisoners escaped, and 
when the other man was brought up for trial, the 
notes were not to be foimd, and he was conse- 
quently acquitted. It was supposed that the 
turnkey had been bought over, as most of these 
old hands have their price. The court exhibited 
rather an amusing scene at times, in consequence 
of the behaviour of the magistrate and this gaoler^ 
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wb.en some sucli conversation as the following 
might be heard : — the gaoler would bring in a 
prisoner^ and the magistrate^ after looking at him, 
would make a signal to the old conTict, who, 
thereupon, proceeded to spin the prisoner round 
with his back to the magistrate, his worship ob* 
serving, after a brief inspection, — ^^ Ha ! an old 
hand;'* in saying which he was generally right, 
though occasionally he was egregiously wrong. 
It would seen^ that there was some peculiarity in 
the formation of the back and legs of the " old 
hands*' or convicts, who had worked at the chain- 
gangs of Van Dieman's Land, which the magis* 
trate, &om his experience while resident there^ had 
acquired the art of distinguishing at a glance. 

A short time after this affair a rather amusing 
mistake was made, which might have ended in a 
worse manner than it did. Having heard that 
several people had been '^ stuck up**— which, in 
colonial phraseology, means robbed — ^near the 
station, the police thought it advisable to dress in 
plain dothes^ and with blankets rolled up, and 
strapped in front of their saddles in true bush 
style, thus patrol the road for five or six miles, 
lookii^ very like bushrangers themselves. One 
night, when on their usual beat, they saw at a 
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ahort distaaoe in the \mBh, off the road^ & ir 
sparks of fire, similar to the light caused bj 
lighted tobacco in a pipe, and Williaoi was sent 
to see who the smokers might be. On riding up 
and giving the usaal salutation, ^'Good night !'^ 
at the same time mentioning that they we^re tk 
police patrol, and asking where the two wortLy 
smokers might be going to, to his astonislunait 
the answer received was, *^ We stop for no man/' 
and putting spurs to their horses, made tor the 
road. Shouting for the rest to elose up, he fol- 
lowed, and a smart ehase ensued for about a mile, 
when one of the two supposed bushrangers, in 
attempting to leap his horse over a huge ditch; 
formed by the rain, running from the ranges 
across the sofb sandy soil of the road, fell with 
his horse into it; the horse quickly scrambled 
out and galloped away. His compalnion, seeing 
what had happened, pulled up, and the whole 
party met at a tent on the road-side; and to the 
surprise of both parties, the supposed bushrangers 
w»e the squatter and his overseer, who lived 
within three miles of the station. Explanations 
followed, and the whole affair was laughed at as a 
good joke. The reason of their flight was, that 
the settler had once before been stoj^ied in the 
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same way at Swan Hill by busliaraiigers, stripped 
of eyerytbing he had^ and left to walk hom» &we^ 
lailes in his shirt : so well were the poli<% dis* 
guised^ that he thought they were really bnah- 
rangers^ and started off for fear of a repetition of 
the misadventure which he had encountered be- 
fore. Having caught his horse^ and seeing him 
safely on his road to the station^ the police went 
back to look for the genuine bushrangers^ but not 
finding them> returned to the station at daylight. 
A day or two after^ a man came up to the camp 
and said that there was a row at a public-house on 
the road^ about three miles off. An office and 
three men forthwith started for the spot^ and, 021 
arriving there, found two drays loaded with cases 
of spirits and bottled beer. The men belonging 
to both were in a state of intoxication bordering 
on madness, and were fighting together furiously ; 
the police immediately endeavoured to separate, 
them, and, as they were not allowed to carry 
spirits on their drays in large quantities unless 
shown in the waybill to be addressed to a whole* 
sale house, and their loads did not come up to 
that condition, they thought it their duty to arrest 
them also. One of the the men went quietly, but 
the other took off all his clothes but his shirt, and 
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getting into tlie dray^ commenced breaking up 
cases^ and tluowing tbe bottles at tbe police. A 
trooper dismounted^ and giving his horse to the 
man who brought information of the roiv, went up 
to the dray^ had the man taken out and handcuffed, 
and while he was in charge of others the fellow 
suddenly broke away, and leaping the fence at the 
road-side like a deer^ started for the bush. The 
man who handcuffed him followed^ and after a 
smart run^ during which the prisoner displayed 
surprising agility, he was captured. 

The next evening, while on patrol, the corporal 
noticed a shepherd at the side of the creek, gesti- 
culating violently, and on going down they found 
the body of a man lying in the water, head down- 
wards, and on taking him out foimd a bullet 
wound over the right eye. The shepherd said 
that he had driven his sheep there in the morning 
and evening of that day ; in the evening he had 
stooped to drink, and on ndsing his head had 
noticed the man^s face beneath the water. The 
body was taken out, and covered with boughs, to 
wait for the coroner, who did not come for two 
days, and the body was then in such a fearful state, 
that he had to hold an inquest on the spot. A 
verdict of wilfiil murder was returned, and the 
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body buried. The suspected parties were a bul- 
lock-driyer and his wife^ who had camped at the^ 
water-hole the night before. The body was that- 
of a man who had taken a load of flour to the 
diggings^ and sold it^ together with three horses 
and a dray. It was supposed he was killed there, 
brought to the creek, and thrown in. 

Burrows had now been about seven months on 
this station, when he was sent with a colt in his 
charge to another station about fifteen miles dis- 
tant, across the river Loddon. The horse being 
young was very shy anfl troublesome ; meetings 
a man on the road carrying a red blanket, the 
young brute gave a prodigious leap, and William, 
not expecting it, was pulled out of his saddle and 
left on the ground, the colt galloping ojGP into the: 
bush. LuckUy he had not let go the reins of hi» 
own horse, and picking himself up as quickly as 
possible, he mounted and started in chase of the 
colt, but the thick timber, and the stony nature of 
the ground made the attempt rather hopeless, and 
on losing sight of the horse, which he soon did, 
he found that he had lost himself. After beating 
round the bush for some time, he found the road, 
about sun-down, and . went on to the station to 
report his misfortune. On coming to the river, 

D 
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which^ swollen by the raiu^ was foaming and roar- 
ing oyer its bed^ lie was rather puzzled to find the 
crossing place^ as he had never crossed it before^ 
but seeing the track of wheels on both sides^ he 
detennined to try and follow them; and afto* 
a great deal of persuasion, kicking and plunging, 
his horse took the water, and had gone about one- 
third of the way across^ when he put his foot in a 
hole and rolled over iuto deep water. Williaon of 
course slipped off, but as he had taken the precau- 
tion of having his feet clear of the stirrups^ he 
came up from his plunge, and found the horse 
tswimming beside him. Placing one hand on the 
horse's mane and striking out with the other^ the 
two swam together, and reached the other aide in 
ss^y, but very wet and uncomfortable, and about 
balf-an-hour after dark> arrived at the station. 
The ran-away colt was found about a fortaiight 
afterwards and brought back. 

A month after this, an order came to the dis- 
trict to swear in all the men for three years^ that 
would do so, and those who would not might send 
in their resignations, to be accepted one month 
after date. Thinking it probable that some other 
more eligible situation might be found before the 
expiration of that period^ William determined to 
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send in his resignation. In a month after doing 
so^ he received his discharge^ and started on foot 
for Melbourne — a distance of one hundred and ten 
xailes — ^in the month of Jvlj, wldch is one of the 
winter months in Australia^ reaching town safely 
on the evening of the fourth day after his de« 
parture. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GOVERNMENT LAND SURVEYING. 

Obtains a Situation. — Geelong Steamers. — Passage to G^long.— 
Arrival. — ^The Survey Camp. — Daily Work. — ^Tho Alma.— 
Description. — Snakes. — The Black's method of Killing. — ^Ehitera 
on a Farm. — Splitting Timber. — Fencing.— Is Saperseded.— 
Leaves the Farm. — Is Offered the Police again. — Accepts, and 
joins the Dep6t. 

PoR about three months^ which Burrows spent in 
Melbourne after leaving the police-force^ he was 
busily engaged answering advertisements^ and in 
looking about for a berth of some kind ; at last he 
received an answer to one of his numerous appli- 
cations^ offering him a situation as draughtsman 
to a surveyor in the Geelong district. He at once 
accepted the offer, and without further loss of time 
transported himself and baggage on board one of 
the steamers for Geelong. The ^^ Citizen/' for so 
the steamer was named, may be taken as a good 
specimen of the boats on the line ; she was built 
on the Clyde, is beautifully fitted up, and is very 
fest, making the trip to Geelong, a distance of 
fifty miles, in about four hours. The fares are 
moderate, considering all things, the saloon pas- 
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sage being twelve shillings and sixpence^ and the 
fore-cabin eight shillings^ with dinner^ wiiies, and 
spirits, at shore prices. 

Passing down the river Yarra, which is fringed 
on both sides with dense tea-tree scrub, and in 
some places is so narrow, that two steamers can 
hardly pass each other, a spot was pointed out, 
on one side, where the slaughter-houses formerly 
stood, and at which might be seen a spectacle 
calculated to loake observers very suspicious of 
the manner in which colonial pork is fed. The 
'^ Citizen'^ emerging from the river, at length 
reached the bay, and steaming through the fleet of 
fine vessels, generally at anchor ofE* WiUiams- 
town and Sandridge, arrived at Oeelong about 
half-past three in the afternoon. Conspicuous 
from the sea, on first entering Corio Bay, is the 
terrace, and most of the streets being wide, and 
running down to the beach, the visitor can look 
right up into the town from the wharf. A con- 
siderable trade is carried on between Geelong and 
Ballakrat, the former being much nearer than Mel- 
bourne to the diggings, and two or three coaches 
run to Balla&rat daily, one or two starting at six 
in the morning, and for the convenience of the 
people proceeding thither from Melbourne, who 
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cannot go hj the early coach, there is # ateamer 
which starts from the Queen's Whaxf at eight 
o'clock^ and reaches Geelong at one^ when a coach 
meets it^ to take up passengers for Ballaarat^ ar- 
riring ahout six in the eveoing^ a distauee of 
nearly sixty miles. 

Burrows remained all night in Geelong^ and 
started the following moming for the Bnryeyor'& 
eamp, which was situated about seven miles from 
the town^ on a tract of land which he waa mark- 
ing off into small lots^ preparatory to the nest 
land sale. On his arrival, he found that the sur- 
veyor was out at work with his party^ and aceord- 
inglj waited for his return. The camp ccmaisted of 
tiiree tents^ in one of which the surveyor slept^ in 
the next the cod^^ and in the third the remainder 
of the party^ which consisted of four men ; there 
was a horse and dray for the purpose of shiftiiig 
the camp when necessary^ and a saddle-horse or 
two, besides, for the surveyor's own use. On the 
return of the party to the camp at suns^, William 
was most cordially welcomed, and speedily initi- 
ated into all the mysteries of his new calling, mie 
usual course of the day was this : all hands rose 
at six, and got breakfast ; started about seven fo^ 
the field, and returned at three or four o'clodc in 
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the afkemoon^ wlien they either mapped the day's 
work, or went out riding or diooting, and in 
general there was a great temptation to do one or 
the other, from the wild places in which the party 
i^as camped, and the number of ducks, turk^, 
and kangaroos, generally found to be met with 
on such excursions. One part of the tract of land, 
included in the survey, was situated at the junction 
of three credos, and a grander scene than that 
spot exhibited at sunset could hardly be seen eke- 
where. From the descriptions given of the neigh- 
bourhood of the Alma, at the time of the Russian 
war, it was considered to be so similar in appear- 
ance, that the spot was afterwards often called 
by that name. Standing on the summit of the 
tall cUff, rising from the bank of the creek, with 
here and there a shrub growing from a deft in 
the rock, and looking down on the creeks, bor- 
dered with thick tea-tree scrub, tall reeds, and 
beautifdl specimens of lightwood, wattle, cherry 
and gum trees, growing in the flats foumed by the 
bends in the stream, a light mist rising from the 
damp grass, and the surface of the water, the sun 
throwing long lines of light on the fruse of the 
oppcHute icliff ; it was, indeed, a splendid picture 
of Aufltralisn floesery. The effiact was, moreover^ 
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heightened by contrast when the scene burst upon 
their view, after coming out of the thick, stringy 
bark forest. 

The gentleman who was in charge of the party^ 
camped about three miles above the junction, on 
one of the creeks> being desirous to explore the 
place, asked William to accompany him thither 
one afternoon. There was one great drawback to 
the enjoyment of the scene, arising from the abun- 
dance of snakes which found refuge in the long 
grass and brushwood that had, at the rainy season^ 
when the creeks were flooded, been drifted down 
and lodged against the stems of the trees on the 
banks. They had shot a duck, and William was 
about to pick it up, when his friend cried out 
'' Jump V' and it was time to do so, for a snake about 
Ave feet in length darted past him through the grass. 
They pursued the reptile and killed it. Its bite is 
said to be very venomous, if not mortal, although 
the blacks eat these creatures, and appear to relish 
them ; but they take good care to use the precau- 
tion of killing the snake themselves, which they do 
in this manner: — ^they procure a long, slender 
Wtick, having a fork at the end, and stealing up to 
the snake very cautiously, while it is stretched at 
length, basking in the sun, they quickly place the 
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fork upon the neck^ and press it tightly to the 
ground^ thus preventing it from biting itself. This 
is precisely the object of their solicitude when 
destroying the venomous creature ; and they take 
good care to avoid eating a snake killed in any other 
way, from the dread they entertain that by biting 
itself it may have poisoned its whole body. When 
the head is firmly pressed down^ the snake twines 
round th6 sticky its head is then cut off, the body 
taken away and skinned, and it is then ready for 
roasting in the ashes of their fire. 

Some time after William had joined the sur- 
veying party, he met with a friend who had pur- 
chased a lai^e tract of land, and who was willing 
to entrust the management of it to him. Burrows 
readily accepted the offer, as the land formed part 
of a fine district, close to the range known as the 
Barrabool Hills, and was cohered with grain of 
every description, and here and there a large vine- 
yard. Seen from the Geelong-road at harvest 
time, it appears one unbroken line of cleared, 
fenced, and cultivated land, stretching along for 
six or seven miles. The river Barwon runs at the 
foot of the hills, and altogether it may be consi- 
dered as the finest district near Geelong. 
Before it was possible to do much with the land. 
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it required to be fenced in; it was accordiaglj 
determined that William and another should take 
a teaat with them and start for the f arest^ distant 
about fifteen miles, to split a sufficient numiber of 
posts and rails to fence in twenty acres, to hegin 
with. It may be, porh&ps, as well to ez|d[aij3L for 
the information of those who are ignorant ^f siKjli 
matters, how this yery important but simple opera- 
tion is pecformed. First, it is requisite to seek 
for a tall, strai^t, stringy bark tree of good size, 
and after cutting a small piece out to see bow tiic 
^ain runs, the next thing is to ''ring it,'' as it 
JA tedmically called ; that is, to cut off a strip of 
bark all round the tree for about a foot in deplii, 
and applying the saw to the side on which the 
foee leans, cut in untU the saw is jammed ; at i^his 
point an axe is used to cut underneath the butt, 
In ordear to leave the end of the trunk square; 
after this the other side must be eut, and the tree 
will presently falL Sometames whwL the tree 
hs^p^is to stand yery straight, it will need a wedge 
to be inserted in the cut made by the saw, and 
driven in until the tree f aUs. 

Wben the tree has fallen, the length of ihe 
posts and rails must be measurM off; sb: feet 
and a4ialf for posts, vbbA. Biaie feet fer sails, is the 
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g<^ieral length £ot each ; then it is necessary to 
ring the trunk again ; when this is done the bairk 
nrnst be stripped off in an unbroken sheets this is 
to be charred on the inside and spread oat flat to 
dxj, when it is used for roofing huts^ staUes^ kc 
The log thus cut is then split in half^ and so on 
into as many posts or rails as it will make. Some 
venerable denizens of the forest require to be sfMt 
in the first instance with gunpowder, and many of 
these tall fellows will yield as many as a hundred 
good posts. 

In a short time William and his mate had 
accumulated nearly a thousand posts and rails,, 
and that quantity being sufficient for immediate 
use, it was carted to the farm, and the fence p«t 
up, the land being ploughed and sown during the 
time of its erection. 

The first crop having been sown and reaped. 
Burrows had some disagreement with the person 
who owned the farm, about the manner in which 
it was got in, and this ended in a separation. The 
farmer succeeded in finding a man who, to his 
fanning knowledge, added some carpentering skilly 
and as he himself wanted to get out of town with 
his family, he gladly engaged him. The farmer 
was frugal, and well content to find a man who 
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•combined tliese qualities at less wages than Bur- 
rows received. 

Thus William was again thrown out of employ- 
ment; in spite of all his endeavours he could not 
succeed in finding a situation which suited him so 
well as the one he had left^ and being invited to 
rejoin the police^ he thought it advisable to accept 
the proposal. 

In order that the reader may be able to form a 
•distinct notion of the service — changed as it had 
necessarily become during the interval of two 
years — ^a long period in colonial reckoning — ^it 
will be necessary to visit the dep6t once more to 
■take notice of the new arrangements that had been 
introduced. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE MOXJNTED POLICE AGAIN. 

Changes in the Depdt. — Sent up Country again. — ^Mount Bon- 
injong. — ^View from the Summit. — ^The Ranges. — Lakes. — 
Spring of Water. — Dead Black. — Mode of Disposing of the 
Body. — ^Meets with an Accident. — Qoes into Head Quarters. 

Proceeding along the old road^ we come to a fence 
of corrugatediron^ and following it we find ourselTe» 
in front of the gate at which we entered before ; 
there stands a sentry^ but in a different uniform : 
the blue cloth coat exhibiting black instead of 
white facings, and as it is summer time the cap 
has a white cover with a flap for the neck ; thus 
accoutred the sentry has to pace there for twa 
hours under a burning sun. We turn down the 
footpath as before ; but the gate at the bottom 
has been done away with, and in its place there is 
a smart-looking wooden building for a guardhouse ; 
the sergeant's quarters are there, and on the left 
are the officers' quarters, a long row of iron houses 
with verandahs. The men no longer Uve in tents, 
but have also a good row of iron houses. There 
is likewise an iron stable standing where the old 
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one for officers^ horses used to be. There is a mess- 
room^ a hospital^ a riding-school^ and a row of iron 
«ells for the confinement of refractories. The 
cadet system has been done away with^ and there 
has been altogether a great change. Each man 
now on joinings has to serve six days on probation 
without wages. BurrowB^ however^ having lieen 
in the service before^ was indulged with leave for 
most of the time^ and after being there about a 
week was sent away to a station eighty-fear miles 
from Melboume; and emph>yed for some time 
in tke escort of gold firom a branch station to 
head quaa*ters^ aaid afterwards moved to a station 
about eight miles off^ where he had an opportunity 
<£ ascending the mount from which the township 
takes its name^ and the view firom the summit 
quite repaid him for the trouble cai»ed by the 
ascent* Looking round there might be seen 
the vast Eqpace of dingy brown foliage^ kfr miles a 
perfect sea of leaves^ and far slwbj in the distance 
the ranges of the '' Grampians'' aaid '^ Pyrenees ; '^ 
the diggings^ looking at that dastance mere heaps 
of day of all colours^ firom white to red ; lakes 
of water of vast extent might there be counted 
to the number of six or seven^ and at the base 
of the hill was the township with its two or three 
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Lotels^ police station^ and a few small stores. 
Here and there a column of smoke rising above* 
tlie trees told oia, shepherd^s hut^ or the stray camp 
of some travellers ; some half calcined stone^ and 
a tew pieces of pnmice here and there^ told that at 
some time or other there had been a Tolcame 
eruption; and about half way down there was a 
small spring of delicious water always eool, even 
in the height of summer, as it bubbled into a little 
basin covered with moss, a luxury rarely to be met 
with in the bush. ' 

While stationed in this place, Burrows had an 
opportunity of seeing the manner in which the 
blacks bury their dead. One morning a little 
boy came up from the township, and said that he 
had found a dead body, and on going with him to 
see it, a horrible sight met their gaze. In the 
hollow of an old tree which had been burnt down^ 
there was placed the body of a gin, or black 
woman, having the eyes open, the lips cut ofi^ 
and the whole, body singed ; the knees drawn np 
to the chin, and the arms stretched out on each, 
side. Returning to the camp, they were ordered 
to bury her; a task they accomplished with much 
repugnance. The poor creature had apparently 
been dead about three or four days, and in that 
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hot climate William's repugnance to the task may 
easily be accounted for. 

Meeting with an accident shortly afterwards^ 
which disabled him for a time^ but did not prevent 
him from walking about^ he was kept at head 
quarters, and while there, had an opportunity 
of attending the sessions, an account of which will 
be given in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE SESSIONS AT THE DIGGINGS. 

I^e Sessions. — ^Description of Camp. — Attempts of Prisoners to 
Escape. — The Gaol. — ^Description of its Inmates. — ^The Court 
House. — Cattle-stealing. — Description of Prisoners. — Sentence. 
—Forgery. — ^Acquittal. — Highway Robbery.— Murder. — ^Facts 
of the Case. — ^Verdict of Jury. — Sentence. 

It may be as well to commeiice this chapter by 
giving a description of the camp at which the 
sessions were held. The so-called camp is a col- 
lection of buildings, consisting of an office for the 
superintendent of police, a barrack-room for the 
mounted and foot police, a mess-room for the 
mounted men, and one for the officials connected 
with the treasury, and the officers of police; a 
treasury, telegraph-office, stables, forage stores, 
barracks for soldiers, and quarters for the officers 
in command, canteen, and, lastly, court-house and 
gaol. The court-house was a tolerably spacious 
building, with a verandah running along three 
sides of the structure, against the walls of which 
were generally posted numerous imtten notices of 
the sale of claims, missing friends, &c. The gaol 

B 
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was built in a very massive style, though entirely 
of wood. Huge logs were piled one upon the 
other, the ends being crossed, and mortises cut, so 
that the cross logs fitted into those running the 
length of the building, leaving the smallest pos- 
sible space between them. The flooring and ceiling 
were framed of the same materials, in such a 
manner that nothing could by any means bxcrrow 
its way out, either by the roof, or by digging 
under the ground logs. In fact, the interior 
looked just like a hi:^ box of logB, the wlM>le 
being roofed in the usual manner with shingles. 
The doors were of thick hard-wood pLanks, 
studded with iron bolts, in regular gaol fashion, 
and in the centre of each was a large staple; so 
that in addition to the bcdts outside, there was a 
s^ng chain fastened to one door-post^ rove 
through the staple, and padlocked to the other 
post. There were two separate ceUs,. one for 
male, and the other fi»r female prisona» ; and on 
one fflde of the yard there was a neat wooden 
building, fitted up for the accommodation of the 
turnkeys and other offidals connected with the 
gaol. The whole was surrounded by palisades 
about twenty feet high^ consisting of strosig {xxrts 
deeply sunk in the ground, and palings, diarpened 
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at the top^ and about two inches in tfaicknessy 
fixed on to them by long iron spikes*. 

The pxisoners during the day were guarded by 

soldiers ; and when let out for ex»cise in the yard, 

tlie sentries walked outside on a platform, which 

^iras carried along three sides of the palisade, and 

access to which was gained by meuis of ordiiury 

^vroodoi 9tep6 team the gro«nd. At night the 

guard also watched oa the platform to preyent 

any prisoners that might slip out of the gacA from 

getting over the palisade. Two instances of thn 

kind happened while William was stationed theie, 

one of which occurred in the following manneE» 

The prisoners had by scune means poasessed theHi< 

selves of a large knife, and managed to notch the 

edge of it in such a manner that it served well 

enough as a saw* One dark, rainy night, they 

eommeneed sawing through the uppenuost logs; 

when a seijeant, who haj^ned to be passing near 

the gacd, was struck by the unusual merriment of 

the prisoners, who were singing very vociferously. 

He paused to listen, and distinctly heard, through 

the din of their uncouth harmony, the noise of a 

saw steadily at work. He gave the alarm, and 

extra sentries were posted; but it would appear 

that the prisoners managed to find (»it this fac^ 

B 2 
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and suspecting that their notable scheme had heen 
detected^ desisted from further pursuing it. The 
next morning search was made for the knife^ and 
after a great deal of trouble^ it was found hidden 
under the floor logs^ the incision having been 
ingeniously concealed by rubbing over it a com- 
position of soap and dirt. 

The other case was a very similar one. A man 
who had beeii convicted of murder^ and was in 
gaol waiting to be sent to town^ managed also to 
get a knife^ and converted it into a saw in like 
manner. With this he cut a hole large enough, 
as he thought^ to enable him to slip through; 
then^ greasing his skin^ tried to slide out ; but 
when he had got about half through^ he found 
that he could neither move forwards or backwards, 
and thus hopelessly stuck fast^ began to roar 
lustily for help. He obtained the relief he prayed 
for^ and at the same time a pair of irons^ which 
put an effectual stop to any further attempts on 
his part to escape that night. Early on the fol* 
lowing morning he was sent to town, prepara- 
tory to his execution, which took place about a 
week afterwards. 

About session time the gaol is generally full of 
aome of the greatest criminals on the face of the 
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earth ; fellows to whom human life is a mere matter 

of pounds^ shillings, and pence. Some of tbem have 

come out under sentence of transportation for life 

in the first instance, and after serving some time, 

have obtained a ticket-of-leave, and managed to 

keep clear of the fangs of the law for a time ; but 

most of them get retaken at last, and are again 

sentenced for life for an accumulation of ofiences. 

Some amongst them behave tolerably well during 

their imprisonment, and by some means get 

another ticket-of-leave ; and in this way have 

been sentenced for life thr6e or four times over. 

At the period here treated of there were several 

cases of cattle-stealing, one of forgery, one for 

highway robbery, and one for murder. Indeed, 

the sessions rarely came roimd without a case of 

murder. 

The judge having arrived, together with many 
barristers and attorneys, who are going circuit 
with him, the outside of the court-house presents, 
from an early hour in the morning, a very busy 
appearance. Here may be seen a group of men, 
who, to judge by their countenances, may be set 
down at once as friends of some of the prisoners 
about to be tried. There they are, with their close* 
cropped hair, shaven faces, and well greased thieves' 
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eurk^ or^ as some of tlie ftash gentrj call iheni; 
^^ Newgftte knockers/' hangmg orver their temj^ 
with a hull-dog look about them^ whic^ bespeaks 
the thoraogh blackguard ; discossing tc^eiher tk 
case of their ^'pal^' in all its bearings^ and quoting 
laigdy firom the Tolume of thesr awn experi^uxs 
on similar occasions. In another plaee may be 
seen the female friends^ and among them, per- 
haps^ the wife of one of the prisoners, who arc 
also engaged in considering together, or with a 
lawyer, whether their poor Bill, Tcan, or Hanf 
wiH be ''pindied/' or "turned up/' meanings 
convicted or acquitted. Besides these prcKfiBssional 
groups may be seen, scattered round aboiit, some 
sitting smoking on the verandah, a few vaesa and 
women who have come there firom nootives of 
curiosity : to see some hardened offender, of whom 
they have heard a good deal, and, although they 
may not be able to tdl until they see him, by whom 
they may possibly have been themselves victimized. 
At last fte doors are opened, and then is a cry of 
" Here they are I" we look round, and see some 
half-dozen of feces, whom no gaol would refuse to 
own, coming down imder charge of the police - 
they enter a small ude door into the ante-room of 
the court. Let the reader fellow us there^ and 
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see what is doing. The judge .takes his seat^ a&% 
-the derk of the bench having read over the names 
of the jury, they take their places, and the oath 
is administered, ^' that they will well and truly 
i;ry,^^ &c. The clerk again rises, and reads the 
names of two prisoners ; all eyes axe bent on that 
small door to the right of the judge, as the pri- 
soners are about to walk in, and take their places 
in the dock. The indictment is read, charging 
them with havii^, on a cartain day, driven away 
certain cattle having certain brands upon them. 
They plead, '' Not guilty.'' 

It is, however, worth while to describe them 
individually. One is a man of about five fe^ 
eight inches in height, stout and dark, and, as he 
stands there in that respectable dress, no one would 
think that he had been a convict. But he has, 
nevertheless ; and after serving his term of impri* 
sonment, became a steady man, and had amassed 
considerable property, until, in an evil hour, when 
driving some cattle down the country £rom the 
station where he had purchased them, he saw some 
more, as he thought, without an owner ; mixing 
these with his own, he drove them down, and 
offered than for sale, not a mile from the spot 
where he now stands. The other is a young 
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^^I«nnan^ whom he had engaged as an assistant to 
driye the cattle down ; and the fact that he had 
heen an assistant brought him there^ that it might 
be proved whether it was with a guilty knowledge 
or not. The gentleman to whom the stolen cattle 
belonged was then called to appear in the witness- 
box> and gave his evidence in a plain^ straightfor- 
ward manner. Then followed his overseer, who 
proved having seen the cattle in the sale-yard^ 
and that they were entered in the prisoner's name. 

The constable who arrested him proved the same 
thing, and this closed the case for the prosecution. 
The counsel for the prisoner then got up, and in 
a long and able speech, endeavoured to prove the 
innocence of his client. He touched upon the posi- 
tion in life which the prisoner had held, up to the 
time of his arrest ; and endeavoured to prove that 
he had no motive whatever for stealing the cattle. 
He next called witnesses as to his character; 
and though some of them looked rather doubtful 
characters themselves, they all agreed in giving 
him a good one. He was then asked whether he 
had anything to say: in a manly way, he ad- 
dressed the jury, to the effect, that though they 
might convict him, yet the young man, his assis* 
tant, was innocent, as he had unwittingly driven 
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tlie cattle with him^ and acted entirely under Jiii 
orders. The jury retired; and after about sn 
liour^s deliberation, returned a verdict of guilty 
against the elder prisoner, and acquitted the 
young German. The judge then spoke of the 
folly of the prisoner, in not letting well alone ; he 
was thriving in an honest way, and yet conld not 
resist temptation when it was thrown in his path; 
and, in conclusion, sentenced him to seven years^ 
penal servitude. He then warned the young Grer* 
man of the danger of being found in bad company, 
and ordered his release. 

The next prisoner called up was a foreigner^ 
charged with having in his possession certain 
presses, metal plates, &c., with intent to commit 
a forgery on a certain bank. The principal wit- 
ness in this case was one of the constables, a very 
zealous youi^ man, who stated that from infor- 
mation he had received, be watched the prisoner's 
house, which was of rather peculiar construction, 
inasmuch as it had no windows, and was lighted 
from the roof by a skylight — a rather unusual 
thing on the diggings. After much close obser- 
vation, he at last saw a man, whom he believed to 
. be the prisoner, busily engaged in engraving the 
plates produced before the court. From want of 
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^Yidenoe that the notes had actually hecsi pro- 
duced and put into drcalation^ and £*qiii ibe 
piiaaner alleging that the plates^ &e., wesre only 
left with him by some ooontryman of his w^haa 
he did not know^ he was acquitted, and the ^ales, 
&c., forfeited to the Crown. 

The next two prisoners were charged with ]|]^ 
way robbery^ under the following dicumstaaoes. 
About three months brfore their arrest, tiie pirose- 
cutor, a young man employed in a printing office, 
was walking home, when he was seised by two 
men, who threw him down end attempted to 
rob him; his cries, however, brought a young 
man to his asststanoe, and upon finding tkis the 
thieres made off. The prosecutor swotc poaitiTely 
to the persons of the prisoners, but some doubt 
appeared to linger on the minds oi the jury, as 
also on the part of the prosecutor^s witness, on 
the question of identity, and as one of the men 
proved an aUbi, they were acquitted, after a great 
deal ci hard swearing on both sides. 

The next prisoai^: was charged with the crime 
of murd», and under circumstances so atrocious, 
that every ome who heard them detailed looked 
on ham with horror, in spite of his protestations 
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o£ inziocence. The fad:s were as foUows. He ]ibd 
been for some time out of emplc^ment on the 
diggings^ and not having monejr enoagh to work 
oil his own account^ wanted to obtain a «hare in a 
claim with some oiiier party. After trying for 
some time without success, he met with two men 
*^^lio were what is called ^^ j^rospecting/' at a dis- 
tance £pom the main dig^ngs, and being, as they 
thought, in a good place, offered, more as aa act 
of charity than from any other motive, to talce 
liim into partnership ; he was very glad to catck 
at anything, and readily aoeepied their |H*qposaL 
After having been some time with them, and 
seen how the claim was likely to torn out, he 
made tlie attempt to murder tiaiem and take pos» 
session. They had sunk two shafts about e%ht 
feet, and agreed that one man should stop above 
and draw xp^ the stuff, while the otb^ two 
should remain below and dig separately; <m the 
occasion in questicm it was his turn to remain an 
top, and^ after having drawn up a £ew buckets of 
stuff from OBEie of the shafts, with a revcdver he 
shot the man in the head who was in it : he then 
went to the otib^ shaft and struck the man in it 
on the head with a kind of pickaxe having <me point 
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ortf, called a driving pick^ beating him so seveTcIy 
that he subsequently died; he then heaped a 
quantity of dirt on the man whom he had shot, 
and leaving the place^ went back to the tent. It 
turned out^ however^ that the man whom he had 
shot was not mortally wounded^ and the poor fel- 
low had^ with the assistance of a stranger^ got out 
of the shafts and proceeded as well as he coiild to 
the diggings ; there he saw a doctor^ got the ball 
extracted^ and gave information to the police^ wlio 
arrested the murderer the same nighty as he lay fast 
asleep in the bed of one of his ill-fated mates. 

The principal witness against him was a man 
who^ it would seem^ through a special act of Pro- 
vidence, lost his way in the bush, and in his wan- 
derings had seen the prisoner filling up the shaft. 
Thinking it was rather an unusual thing to /// 
up a shaft, he went towards the place, and tbe 
prisoner happening to see him, the witness asked 
him the way to the nearest water, when he 
pointed to some place in quite an opposite direc- 
tion from the claim he was so busily filling up. 
Entertaining some suspicions of the man, both 
from his eager manner, and the singularity of his 
employment, he proceeded a short distance into 
the bush in the direction indicated, then hid him- 
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«eif imta he saw the prisoner depart. Ou going 

up to the claiin a little while afterwards^ he 

tliought he heard a man groan^ and after a time 

discovered two men^ one in each shaft. One^ as 

we have said before^ got out with his assistance^ 

£Liid proceeded to the diggings for medical aid; 

tte other, after being helped out, died in a short 

time. The witness, immediately after this, pro- 

ceeded to give information to the police of the 

circumstance. The prosecutor, whose head was 

bound up with a bandage, and his arm in a sling, 

as he stood in the court, appeared very weak. 

The prisoner had his head also bound up, and 

looked ill too. The trial lasted about seven or 

eight hours ; and the jury having retired, returned 

a verdict of guilty, after deliberating for an hour 

and a half. The judge, amidst breathless silence, 

pronounced the awful sentence of the law, and the 

prisoner having been removed, the court broke 

up. After his return to the gaol, the prisoner 

broke out in the most blasphemous language 

against the judge, and every one connected with 

his conviction. It turned out that this wretched 

man had some years before been a decent member 

of society, and was once master of a trading 

schooner on the Califomian coast. The next 
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vomiiig tlie dank of bis irons might be heaxd as 
\e went a4aro8s tbe barradL square to take bis seat 
ibe OQiKreyance wbidi was to bear bim to town, 
wbeve bis mortal career wonkl speedilf be ter- 
minated hy the hands oi tbe bangmaiu 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AtTSTBALIAN BIRDS. 

Anfitralian Birds. — ^Parrots. — ^Lories. — Eosellas. — ^Blue Monntains. 
— ^King Parrots. — ^White Cockatoos. — ^Black Cockatoos. — ^Black 
Ducks. — ^Monntain Ducks. — ^Black Swans. — ^Turkeys. — Pigeons. 

BuBBOWS had from his childhood displayed a spe» 
cial afPection for all kinds of animals^ and was 
much devoted to the practical stndy of natoral 
history^ a propensity which his long residence in 
the interior of Australia furnished abundant oppor- 
tunities of indulging. The foUowing brief sum- 
mary^ wiU be found to embody the result of his . 
researches and observations. 

The most striking feature of the natural his-» 
tory of the antipodes is the gr^t yariety of birds 
to be met with there^ which afiPord^ from thdr gay 
and even gaudy plumage, a singular contrast to 
the more sober-hued denizens of our own woods 
and fields. Conspicuous amongst these bright* 
hued creatures i9 the parrot family. In most 
parts of the bush they are to be met with in 
endless variety as to colour and size, from the 
diminutive shell paiTOt to the cockatoo. Ths 
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different kinds are so numerous that we shall only 
describe the most beautiful, which are, the lories, 
roseUas, and the king parrot. 

The lory is a fair*sized bird, somewhat larger 
than a thrush, and is of a bluish colour, witli 
crimson head and breast, blue wings and tail. It 
is generally to be found in the wattle and clierry 
trees, on the seeds of which it feeds, and also on 
insects and seeds found in the grass ; it builds its 
nest in hollow trees in the forests. 

The roseUa is a very common species, and is the 
easiest tamed of the numerous parrots in Australia. 
They build in holes in the gum-trees, and we have 
had as many as five young ones in a cage at one 
time, which, when placed on a stump near the 
tree from which they were taken, the old ones will 
come and feed them until they are full fledged. 
They are the same size as a lory, with red heads, 
breast yellow and red, the back and wings spotted 
with green, blue, and black. 

The most gorgeous bird of all is the blue moun- 
tain, and it is well worth a walk into the bush to 
see a flock of these darting amongst the trees, 
their plumage glittering in the sun, and uttering 
a sharp shrill cry as they pass like a flash of light 
€lose to your head. The back of this bird is of a 
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l>eautifal green, tlie head spotted with blue 
feathers, the breast of different shades of orange, 
blue, and scarlet, under the wings bright yellow, 
and the taQ of green and yellow feathers. Their 
^habits and food are similar to the other species. 

The king parrot is the largest of the kind seen 
in Victoria, and is of a dirty green with a few red 
feathers. Parrots of all kinds will flock to a piece 
of land which has been newly sown or reaped; 
at that time they are very fat, and are generally 
considered very good eating. 

The most destructive birds to grain are the 
cockatoos, or as a friend of ours, a squatter, used to 
call them, ^^cock-a-twenties;^^ and indeed, where- 
ever there is grain on the land, their name is legion. 
They seem to possess the faculty, considered to be 
peculiar to crows, of smelling gunpowder; for 
if any one armed with a gun approaches them, 
they rise into the air with deafening screams, 
abominably dissonant. We once managed to shoot 
six of them in an afternoon, by what was reckoned 
rather a cunning dodge. We winged one of them 
and then drove him round the paddock, screaming 
out all the time, the others flew round to look 
after him, and by this means we bagged six. If 
they are shaken when shot, a kind of white powder 
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ecmies away from the featkers on tlie fingers. The 
Bxost eomimoii are tlie wMte spedesr witk a yellov 
isreat, wIlei^ they can erect at pkaaore. Some 
have no crest, but a few rose-colonred feathen 
about the kead and winga ; these are very' dean- 
looking birds> and in hacvest-tii&e are very fat 
and good, their bodies being a little larger than 
that of a pigeon. 

The most handsome variety is the black cockatoo, 
which has no crest, the male bird having scarlet 
feathers on the head and wings, the tail being 
barred with scarlet, yellow, and black. The female 
has the tail of black feathers spotted near the tip 
with red, but not barred, and the head has yellow 
feathers instead of red. The remabider or their 
j^umage is a sooty black. Where these birds, or 
the white cockatoo, build their nests, is a puzade to 
any one but the natives, as they are the only 
people likely to see them. Some say in the rocky 
hills and gullies, others, in the stringy bark 
forests, but we never met with any one who had 
either seen their nests or had taken a young bird. 

The most edible birds are wild ducks> pigeons, 
turkeys, quails, and snipes, of each of which a 
short description ^all be given. 

The wild ducks are similar to those in England^ 



soad are diyided iQio numerous yarieties^ the best 
of whick are the bktck duck^ mountaiii duck^ and 
±eskL The black mrt is generally found in the 
IsLgoons and swamps in yarious parts of the bush ; 
^£Liid in a liagoon near Castlemaine the water was 
fairly covered with them. In the spring almost 
all the creeks are more or less frequented by these 
iDirds. Some of the blacks^ as we have been told 
lyy a resident, on the Edward and Billibong 
rivers, have a peculiar and rather cunning plan 
for catching them, which they manage in the 
following manner. A black goes into the stream, 
ahove the place where a flock of ducks are feed- 
ing, and putting a tuft of grass and reeds on his 
Iiead, drifts down the stream towards them ;. the 
ducks finding only a mass of grass and rushes 
approaching, see no cause to be frightened, until 
they become aware that a great many of their 
friends are disappearing,, one after the other, 
nnder water ; the black beio^. all the time busily 
engaged pulling them, down by the legs, and in 
this way they often catch great numbers. At the 
I time when the ducks are hatching,, it is surprising 
to see how close they wiU sit on their nests, which 
are g^erally in a hole imder the roots of a bush 
on the side of a ri^r or creek. We hsnre been 
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shooting close up to a nest^ and the duck has i|ot 
started until the bush was roughly shaken. \^e 
came on a nest one day, in which were nine eg^^ 
and the poor hen lying dead close to it, ha^g 
managed to return to the nest after being 
wounded. When there are any pools of fresh 
water near the seashore, great numbers of ducks 
come off the sea in the evening to feed in them, 
and a friend of ours once killed, near Swan Bay, 
as many as two men could carry, in the course of 
a few hours, and would have killed many more 
had he not expended his ammunition. 

It is very pleasant to walk up some shady creek 
at noon, when the heat is sometimes so intense 
that even the birds become silent, and nothing is 
to be heard except the chirp of the grasshopper, 
which it seems nothing can stop; noticing on 
your way the numerous birds which are to be seen 
on the banks, the stillness unbroken unless by the 
report of your own gun, which is sure to be 
brought into requisition pretty frequently, if your 
sporting propensities are not sufficiently sated to 
enable you to resist the temptation of shooting a 
fine duck or two rising at your feet, from some 
quiet pool, overhung by tea-tree bushes, and 
fringed by tall reeds and bulrushes. 
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The mountain duck is a very shy bird, and is 
generally seen on large lakes, and even on the 
plains near smaU pools formed by the rain in the 
winter season. The male bird is of very beautiful 
plumage. They are generally seen in pairs, the 
greatest number together seldom being more than 
four. Burrows killed one — ^the only one he ever 
shot — in the following manner. When camped 
near the seashore one nigbt, be beard the peculiar 
cry of the mountain duck near the tent at about 
three in the morning, and being a keen sports- 
man, he rose from his bed, and, taking a gun, 
waited in his shirt, on a bitter cold morning, for 
nearly half an hour, for the chance of a shot ; and 
when he got it, he killed the female, so that his 
chief object, that of examining the plumage of 
the male bird, was defeated. 

Teal in Australia are similar to those in Eng- 
land, but, if anything, a trifle smaller. 

The subject of waterfowl should not be dis- 
missed without mentioning the black swan, which 
is no longer, as we were taught at school, " rata 
avis in terru!^ They are similar in shape to 
English swans, only black, with a red bill and 
feet, and are generally heard at night, near the 
seashore, when flying inland to some lake in the 
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interior^ and their musical^ though moumfol aote 
sounds very clear^ and is the first notice of their 
flight on a dark^ still night. They are seldom 
seen except in the far distant lakes of the colony^ 
but have occasionally been shot on Lake Coram- 
nute^ near Gedong^ and Lake Burrumbe^^ near 
Balla&rat. There are some tame specimens to be 
seen in the Botanical Gtirdens in Melbourne. 

Turkeys are generally found in the plains^ on 
stony ground^ and where there is long grass, but 
especially on a patch which has been recently 
burnt ; the reason of this is generally supposed to 
be that they prefer picking up the burnt grass- 
hoppers — their principal food — to the trouble of 
catching them alive. Be that as it may^ tkey 
are almost sure to be found there. They are 
unapproachable on foot, and are raider shy of a 
horseman, but from a cart or gig they are easily 
shot. The manner of getting at them is ihis : — 
While one person drives towards the turkey, so 
as to get within shot, another walks by the side of 
the wheel farthest firom the bird, and when 
within a proper distance, allows the gig to pass 
on, and before the bird can get on ibe wing — ^for 
they generally first run some distance — a good 
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shot seldom misses them. They sre sametimes 
to fase met with of great size^ with loi^ neoks and 
legs^ walking with a slow^ stately step^ and 
looking guspiciouBly from side to side as they 
proceed. From the peculiar formation of their 
feet, which have only three toes, it is supposed 
that they never perch on trees. Their eggs are 
laid on the bare ground, and are about the size of 
a gooseys egg ; the old ones sit on them by turns, 
and do not, as has been erroneously stated, "bury 
them in the sand like the ostrich.^^ We conclude, 
from having once watched a turkey hatching an 
egg in the hope of securing a young one for the 
purpose of taming it, and not seeing the chick at 
all, that it must run as soon as hatched, and that 
it has then probably a good covering of down. 

Pigeons are very plentiful in the neighbourhood 
of creeks and tea-tree scrub, principally on the 
banks of the former at evening time, when they 
come down to drink; they are called bronze- 
winged, from the beautiful tints of the feathers in 
the wings. Their colour is dark brown, and when 
they start from a bush they make a clapping noise 
with their wings, similar to English pigeons, which 
they resemble, too, in shape ; and their flight is 
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very strong and swift. They are generally plump 
and good^ but the flesh is dark colonred ; they 
feed on the seeds of plants and grass^ and when 
seen sitting on the ground bear a great resem- 
blance to partridges. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BIEDS CONTINUED. 

Snipes. — ^Quails. — Orniihorhjnclias Paradozcu. — Goat>siicker.«- 
Hawks. — ^Native Companions. — Emu. — Anecdote of a Tame 
Emu. — ^Hunting Emu. — ^Death of B n. 

Thb Australian snipe is a little larger than the 
Snglish bird^ but without its peculiar zigzag flighty 
but, if missed at the first shot, they will begin to 
fly in that manner when again on the wing. 
Their flight is generally straight for a short dis- 
tance, and on settling they run through the 
grass and rushes, so that they are seldom flushed 
at the same spot in which they were marked 
down. They are delicate eating, but are rarely 
to be met with. 

Quails are in some places very plentiful, espe- 
cially in stubbles and the long grass of the swamps 
on the plains, which are dry in summer. Dogs 
being seldom used when shooting them, the loud 
whirring noise which they make when they rise 
is rather startling to any one accustomed to shoot- 
ing with dogs ; moreover, as they fly only a short 
distance, and very &st, rather quick shooting 
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is required; at harvest time they are very fat, 
although rather small. When only wounded, they 
are very cunning in getting away ; and as they 
run SO far and lie close, there is very little chance 
of finding a bird without a dog, unless shot dead. 
It is now time to say a few words about that 
anomalous production of nature, the ornitho- 
rhynchus paradoxus, or duck-billed platypus, which 
is neither bird nor beast, having a biU like a duck 
and a body like a beaver, covered with a beauti- 
fully soft far. It has web feet, and on each hind 
foot has a long fang, or tusk, a wound from which 
is said to be poisonous. It is generally to be Been 
in the evening, swimming with its bill scaroelj 
above the water, and raakiitg a small xipple as it 
swims ; it is very quick in ducking at the flash of 
a gun, and unless diot dead dnks to the bottcmi. 
Burrows once shot one in the river Moorabool, 
near Morison^s station^ after watching £»r three 
evenings, and havii^ killed it, seat a dog ui to 
fetch it out ; but, probably, never haviog seen one 
before, the dog refused to bring it after looking 
at it, and left his master to do idutt work hjiffnfidf 
It was a fine specimen, mcmsarmg s^arlf fifteen 
inches in length. The platypus hafi boem. taken 
alive by draioing the hole iai which it liml; its 
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buEwm is generaUy on a level with the water, id 
some overhangiiig bank. 

The next bird that defterves mention is the goat* 
sucker^ or^ as it is called in the colony^ the cuckoo, 
and also the mopoke; the cadence of its cry 
resembling that of the cnckoo^ while it articidateft 
the word "mopoke/^ It is very like an owl; 
making itself heard at nighty and during the d^ 
is to be found asleep on the withered braneh of 
some old gum tree. They are harmless^ but are 
generaUy covered with vermin; indeed, from the 
sleepy, dreamy look of live specfanens when met 
with, they appear too lazy to dean their feathers 
like other birds. 

There are numerous hawks in the colonies, the 
largest of which is the eagle-hawk, a noble bird 
of a brown colour, wii^ long wings and powecfbl 
claws, having a whitish head, with a large beak. 
They are very destructive at lambing time, and 
will even attack a sickly sheep which th^ may 
find by itself in the bush. One was shot, measur- 
ing four feet from tip to tip of its wings, in the 
act of eating a young lamb which it had killed. 
When wounded they will show fight to the last. 
Th^ are generaUy found in rocky gullies, and 
may be seen on the plains soaring high in the air> 
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at which elevated point they will, on perceiving 
any tempting object, snch as lizards, hover round 
for a moment, and drop like a shot to the ground 
to seize their prey. 

There is another bird found on the plains, called 
the "native companion/^ Why it has received that 
name would be hard to tell, unless it be used in 
an ironical sense, as it is a bird of remarkably 
solitary habits. It is of large dimensions, speci- 
mens having been met with six feet in height, 
measuring from the tip of the beak to the toes, 
and its breadth, with the wings extended, not less 
than nine feet from tip to tip. Their colour is a 
bright lavender, the top of the head quite bare 
and dark brown, the beak long, and under the 
ear-holes a broad band of red feathers is con- 
spicuous, the under part of the head and throat 
being covered with fine black hair. 

The last, but not by any means least, in the 
catalogue of Australian birds, is the emu. This is 
a very large bird similar to an ostrich, some spe- 
cimens standing nearly six feet high, measuring 
from the ground to the top of the head ; while 
their long legs and neck make them appear even 
taller than they are. The plumage of these birds 
is very peculiar, as it neither resembles hair nor 
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feathers^ but is a curious mixture of both. They 
have no wings, merely a bunch of feathers where 
wings are usually placed. They run with incredible 
speed, their legs being very strong, and are used 
by them also for the purpose of defence : they have 
only three toes, the centre one being armed with 
a strong claw, and their kick is sufficient to stun, 
if not kill, a dog. When taken young, there is no 
difficulty in taming them, and one specimen which 
Burrows saw at the station of a friend of his was 
so tame that it would come into the room where 
the family were assembled, and put its neck in a 
caressing manner on that of its mistress, until it 
obtained something to eat. It was, however, a 
great nuisance as it was constantly capering about 
in front of any horseman who might come to the 
station, and being a large bird would frighten 
young horses very much. It disappeared one 
day, and after being absent about a week — during 
which period the younger members of the family 
were in great distress as to its fate — it came back 
again, bringing with it another emu, a female, 
and it was very amusing to watch its manoeuvres 
to entice the stranger up to the station; but it 
would not come nearer than the fence, and at last 
went away. The tame oi^e remained, and soon 
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after was accidentally killisd in the following man- 
lier. The overseer waa busy one ddf, aad tiie 
emu was constantly teasing him j in order to 
eheck the annoyance he threw a dtone at it^ with- 
out intending at ail to hurt the troublesome bird^ 
and, unluckily, broke its leg, which was earefuBy 
bandaged up, but the poor emu died* Its &t when 
melted gave two quarts of oil, which* is mudi 
prized in the colony as a cure for rheumatisni. 

Hunting the emu is good sport, but is attended 
with considerable risk. A young man named 

B n was killed while in pursuit of one, ajid the 

circumstances under which the accident happened 
may serve to show the peculiar dtoger attending 
the pursuit of these huge birds. He was returning 
jBcom a place where he had sold some cattle, when, 
seeing an emu, he gave chase ; the Inrd took, as 
usual, to the thick timber, and- the ground 
being strewn with the trunks of trees> which had 
been felled by splitters, rendered it n^sessary to 
leap them very often. On coming to a log of 

rather large size, B- n, who was a splendid 

horseman, put the horse at it, and noticing that 
the bough of another tree overhung the log, 
stooped in the saddle to a^oid being swept off, 
but unfortunately he did not stoop low enough ; 
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the horse nsing to the leap, B ^n's head 

struck the bough and he mus knocked off, his feet 
catching in the stirrup, whne his &ce was ssnmg 
violently by the spring of the horse agumt the 
log. The horse stopped, and a friend who was 
with him laid him on his horse and took him 
home; he lingered in a state of insensibility for 
some time and expired. So much was his face 
bruised, that the poor fellow's brother did not re- 
cognise him until he saw the horse that conveyed 
him. In a lonely grave nea? the station, marked 
by a wooden paling surrounding a green mound 
under a spreading acacia, lie the remains of a fine^ 
active young man, thus cut off in the spring of life. 
This is not a solitary instance, for scattered 
through the bu£^ low mounds are to be seen, 
marking the last resting-place of some young man 
who came to a similar untimely end. These, 
mementos of frail mortality, respected even by 
the blacks, conjure up sad thoughts in the mind 
of the traveller coming suddenly upon them. 
Many is tHe man who has left his home &I1 of 
joyous anticipations of the future, who has never 
more been heard of; a few scattered bones, in 
some wild spot, being the only tokens that will be 
found of the lost one alter the lapse of many 
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years. Burrows once found a man lying in the 
bush dead^ with his head on the saddle and his 
whip lying near him. He had lost his horse^ and 
in looking for it had himself lost his way^ and 
with strength utterly exhausted^ had in this pos- 
ture sunk down to die of starvation^ remote firom 
all chance of succour. On looking on his face,— 
and he was not more than twenty-one years of 
age, — the beholder could not but think of lament- 
ing relations and friends, of sisters, perchance a 
mother, wondering how their brother or son was 
going on in the far away land, little imagining 
that he had perished thus miserably ! Another 
time he found a skeleton in a sitting position, 
with the fragments of clothes fluttering on the 
bones, in a cleft in the rock at Mount Beckwith, 
the bones bleached by many storms of wind and 
rain — a knife lying by, and an empty pipe, at 
which the fleshless skull seemed to grin in hideous 
mockery. These were all the goods and chattels 
he had with him. After such sights, it was im- 
possible to glance at the column of '^ Missing 
Friends ^^ in the Melbourne Argus, without thinking 
how many of those so advertised may have gone 
the same way. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AUSTBALIAN ANIMALS. 

Australian Animals. — Opossums. — ^The Blacks* Method of Catching 
them. — ^Anecdote. — Shooting Opossums. — Bingtailed Species. 
— Snaring. — ^Native Cats, — ^Flying Squirrels. — ^Wild Dogs. — 
Kangaroos. — Stalking. — ^Hunting. — Anecdote of a Kangaroo 
Dog. 

In giving the result of William Burrows* expe- 
rience and observations on the animals of Aus- 
tralia^ the opossum claims our first attention. 
These animals^ styled ^^ Opossums** throughout the 
Colonies^ are of two kinds — ^the common opossum 
and the ringtailed opossum. The common 'pos- 
sum is Bis large as a domestic cat^ and in some 
cases larger. They inhabit the holes in the trunks 
of trees, and in some of the venerable gum-trees 
there is quite a colony of them. They sleep all 
day, and come out at night to feed ; their fur is 
short and thick, of a greyish colour, and their 
tails are long, bushy, and black. They carry 
their young in pouches, and the '^ joeys,'* as the 
young ones are called, seldom come out of the 
pouch, until their fur is sufficiently thick to resist 

a 
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the heavy night dew ; and when they do leave it, 
they sit on the back of the old one, which carries 
them down to the grass, and up again into the tree 
on the approach of danger. The manner in which 
the blacks obtain them for eating, and also for 
making rugs of their skins, may be interesting to 
our readers. Coming to a tree of good size^ and 
having a number of holes in it, they look at 
the bark to see if there be any scratches made in 
it, and if there are, they can tell if the animal has 
been only descending or ascending it ; if ascending, 
they will say, in broken English, '^^poBsxun sit 
down here, I believe ;'^ then with their tomahawks 
they proceed to cut a notch in the bark, in whicli 
they place tiieir big toe; and reaching above 
their heads^ cut another notch for their fingers ; 
then cut another as high as they can reach with 
their feet : and, in this manner, they will ascend 
the tallest and most slippery trees, when induced 
by hunger, or by promises of tobacco or flour. 
The word flour, or, as they call it, ^' plour,'' calls 
to mind an amusing illustration of native logic, 
related to Burrows by a Mend of his,^to whom 
the blacks told it ; and our readers must pardon 
this digression for the sake of the anecdote. 
At Lake L' Albert — ^we believe that is the name 
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— ^there is a station of the Moravian missionaries^ 
vho haye to famish the blacks^ by order of Go- 
yemment^ with Uankets and flour^ whenever they 
think it iiecessary^ and at the same time try to 
civilize them. Now, the blacks, in commenting 
upon the practical working of this regulation, say, 
^^ That the missionaries yabber plenty daily bread 
and trippenny pieces, but they only gib it pica- 
ninny sifting belonging to plour, like it white 
fellow gib it yarraman;^^ meaning, thereby, that 
the missionaries talk to them, in the words in 
the Lord^s Fraycsr, about ^^ forgiving trespasses^' 
and giving '^ daily brcad,'^ but that they only give 
them, instead of ^^ bread,^^ the siftings of flour, 
meaning bran, which they see the squatters giving 
to their horses. 

But, to return to our notes on the 'possum ; the 
blacks, as already mentioned, obtain them for 
eating, although they are very indifferent food. 
Those colonists who have had the hardihood to 
taste them, aver that they certainly resemble 
rabbit in flavour, but are fearfully rank, even 
after soaking in vin^ar for some time, to take 
away the taste of the leaves on which they 
feed. When broiled on the coals, even in its 
natural state, most people would pronounce it 

G 2 
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an abominable morsel. It is thongbt fine sporty 
on a moonlight nighty to go out shooting these 
animals ; and a party of sportsmen one night, on 
the Little river, brought down sixty, after about 
four hours' hard work ; they were very tired, when 
each brought his load of game to the fire^ and a 
very imposing pile of 'possums they had collected; 
these would have been better, however, had they 
been merelv rabbits. 

The ringtailed species are much smaller axumals; 
and are called by that name from a peculiar power 
which they have on being wounded only, when 
ghot at, of curling their tails round a bough; 
and hanging by that means until they are dead, 
when the tail stiffens, and they are frequently to 
be seen hanging in that position until they be- 
come perfect skeletons. They are much prettier 
than the common 'possum, being of a lighter 
colour, with a very smooth tail, half of which is 
white. This species are not so numerous as the 
other 'possums ; and both are very easily tamed, 
and make good pets, but are rather mischievously 
inclined ; and, unless kept in a cage, are a perfect 
nuisance, as, from their natural habits, they are 
^^ wide-awake o' nights." Burrows states that he 
had two at one time in the tent, and they \veie 
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constantly exercising their teeth on anything that 
took their fancy ; and in the morning were gene- 
rally found asleep in his boots, from which it took 
a considerable shake to dislodge them. The best 
way of obtaining Opossums, without injuring the 
skin, is by snaring them in the following manner ; 
take a small pole or rail, and place it firmly in a 
leaning position against a tree where a Opossum 
has his dwelling-place; set the snare, which is 
made of hemp and fine wire, against two small 
pegs, and in such a position, that when the animal 
walks on the rail, its head will go through the 
noose. The Opossum, on coming down the tree, is 
pretty sure to go on the raU, which, not being 
wide enough to admit his body on either side of the 
snare, he tries to get through, and then falling off 
the rail, the pegs give way, and the unsuspecting 
victim is thus turned off, and duly hung by the 
neck. As many as twenty in a night have often 
been condemned and executed in this manner. 

We shall now take a glance at the wild cats ; 
and our readers must not suppose that it is, as 
its name implies, anything like the creature so 
familiar to us as the domestic cat. The animal it 
most resembles in England is a ferret or weasel. 
It is small, active, and vicious ; on holding it by 
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the tail, it is so lithe that it will turn ™^and We « 
easily as if on the ground, resembling in tSUbat paj- 
ticolar a ferret, as it seems to have no bone in its 
back. It is of a yellowish colour, spotted witl 
white, and sometimes black spotted with white, 
but the latter species is very rare. It is an in- 
veterate enemy to the hen-roosts of a squatter, and 
is not particular as to whether it takes ^gs oi 
young ones. Nothing with blood in it comes 
amiss, and it is not imcommon for a hen to be 
feund dragged to the small hole in a fowl-house, 
with the head and neck eaten close up to the body. 
It must have tried to drag the hen out, and faihsg 
in this, have coolly gone to work to eat her where 
she was. They live in holes in the ground, and 
sometimes in trunks of trees which are holloir 
from fire or decay ; and the &ont of these hdes 
k generally strewed vrith bones of birds, &c. So 
full are the coats of these brutes of vermin of 
every description, that it is often neeesaary to 
leave the dead ones for some length of time before 
skinning them until the bodies grow ccdd, and the 
v^*min march out of the fiir. The yellow qiedes 
are very prolific ; as many as thirteen young ones 
have been dug out of one hole on the plains. Tkey 
are princnpally seen at night, in stony .phoes oa 
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^ a6 banks of creeks, and have a peculiar cry some- 
|i thing like a Opossum, but with a difference ncyt 
easily mistaken by those who have heard both, 
although difficult to define in description. They 
fight most desperately, and occasionally bite dogs 
very sererely. 

The flying squirrel comes next on our list. It 
is so called from a thin membrane which stretches 
from the fore leg to the hind one on each side. 
The term flying is applied to them from their 
habit of ascending a lofty tree, and then stretching 
out their legs and jumping from the topmost 
branches into the lower ones of some adjacent 
tree. Their fur is beautifully soit, far more so than 
either wild cat or opossum ; they are of a light 
grey colour with a black streak down the back; 
the under part of the membrane and of their 
bodies is a beautiful white, and they have long, 
soft, bushy taOs. They are easily tamed when 
taken young, but their flying habits make them 
very troublesome at times, if, as in most cases, 
they are allowed to be loose. Fancy the astonish- 
ment of a stranger one night in a place where one 
was kept tame, who, while in the act of pouring 
out some boiling hot tea, felt something alight on 
his head, and seize hold of his hair with its claws^ 
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which were very long and sharp. These animals 
feed on leaves and grass in the same manner as 
'possums ; indeed^ the habits and food of both are 
very similar. 

It is now time we should say a little of the wild 
dog. The native dog, called by the blacks dingo, 
' and warragal, resembles a fox more than a dogj 
and, perhaps, a wolf, more than either, from its 
habits. They are about the size of a greyhound, 
with a head very like a fox, the ears being small 
and erect, and the tail bushy. Their colour is a 
reddish brown, the tail being tipped with white. 
They are chased in the same manner as the 
kangaroo; and in some parts of the couutrj, 
Bendigo for instance, there are packs of hounds 
which meet once or twice a month for a day's 
hunting of this animal. The speed of a wild dog 
varies; some will run four or five miles, and 
others, if fat or old, not more than half-a-mile, 
but they always die game; and the zest with 
which the tame species worry them is astonishing. 
In some of the remote districts they are the curse 
of the sheep-owner, as they will frequently mangle 
twenty or thirty sheep in a night. They do not 
kUl a sheep outright, but two or three will fasten 
on one, and keep their grip until the blood is 
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exhausted and the animal dies* The usual method 
of destroying these ferocious dogs is by strychnine, 
Ti^hich is placed in a piece of meat^ care being 
taken not to touch the meat with the hand during 
its preparation, as their sense of smell is very 
acute ; the meat is then placed on the ground a 
little way from the fold, and the entrails of a sheep 
are dragged round the fold at a distaace of about 
fifty yards ; the dogs on crossing the trail follow 
it, and coming to the meat, devour it, and a short 
time after die from the poison. These animab do 
not, ^es may be supposed from their name, bark, 
but howl most dismally. The noise they make is 
unearthly; and on a still night produces an 
inconceivably dreary effect, more especially as 
every dog, tame or wild, that is within hearing, 
joins in chorus, and the reader may imagine 
the din thus created They generally make their 
lair in long grass and in rocky gullies. The 
white swans which were brought from England 
for the Melbourne Botanical Gardens were de^ 
stroyed by one of these ^' desperate dogs,'' which 
had the audacity to com^ into the town from the 
country j it was very soon after killed by one of 
the gardeners, who found it asleep in the rushes 
near the ornamental water in the gardens. 
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As the emu was the last described among tbe 
birdfl^ so the kangaroo shall conclude our aocouBt 
of the beasts. It is the largest of all the wild ani- 
mals : some full grown " old men'^ or '* boomers/^ 
by both of which names these creatures are known 
in the colonies, standing in some cases more than 
Art feet high ; they have a head like a deer^ and 
are of a dirty grey colour. Their method of pro- 
gression is a matter of dispute, some say that 
their tail is used to spring from, others assert that 
the animals spring from their hind legs ; be this 
as it may, they go over the ground at an astonish- 
ing pace, by a series of prodigious leaps. Some 
'^ flying does,'' as they are called, will leave men 
and dogs far behind in a very short time. It is a 
good horse indeed that can keep them in sight 
for the first half mile, and down hill the pace is 
terrific. 

The manner of stalking and hunting these ani- 
mals is singular, and deserves to be described 
here. The blacks stalk kangaroo very skilfully 
^-and successfiilly, when employed by a squatter or 
any one else that will .trust them with a gun. 
Burrows once employed an old black named Dick, 
and went out with him. Choosing a day on whicli 
a high wind was blowing, they started through 
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the forest for a thick belt of scrub where Dick had 
seen a kangaroo feedings looking oat sharply for 
any recent tracks on the way ; and at length they 
saw^ at a short dktance before them^ a group of two 
old ones and a young cme fbeding. The hunters 
liad taken care to keep the wind in their faces^ as 
both their sense of smell and hearing are very 
acute. Cautiously the men s^proached^ taking 
care when potting down their feet to avoid tread- 
ing upon any sticky lest the noise made in fareal> 
ing it should startle the kangaroos^ keeping at the 
same time a bush of saplings between them and 
the animals. In spite of every caution^ now and 
then a smaQ stick would snap^ while Dick with Ua 
bare feet sneaked along like an evil spirit. Eveiy 
time such an accident did occur to Burrows^ Diek 
would look round with an angry gesture^ aad 
Temam motionless as a black stone^ aind the 
kangaroos would raise their heads aosd stop feed* 
ing ; Imt^ after looking about for a moment or two, 
would drop their ears again^ raising them once or 
twice as if not quite sure of their sacfety. At last 
they went on feeding as usual, and Didc moved 
on until wxtiiin fifty yards of our game, when with 
a yell he rushed out and ran towards them. The 
kangaroos stopped a moment, gazed in astonish- 
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ment^ and then bounded off into the forest ; but 
their hesitation sealed the fate of one of thdr 
number, for as they turned to Dick he levelled 
the gun and shot the old doe in the breast. She 
staggered, gave a bound, and fell dead. Praising 
Dick's skilful method. Burrows and his com- 
panions proceeded to skin the kangaroo; and 
rolling up the hind quarters carried them home, 
leaving the forepart, as it is so bony that it is 
counted good for nothing. 

Stalking kangaroo, although exciting enough, 
is much less so than hunting them with dogs, 
the best time for which sport is when the ground 
is moist from rain, for the feet of the kangaroo, 
being very long, sink in the soft ground^ and 
this considerably retards its speed. Surrows thus 
narrates an adventure of the kind : — 

^'Taking three or four kangaroo dogs, which 
are a species of rough greyhound of great size 
and power, and used expressly for hunting, 
with two friends in company, mounted on good 
horses, I started for the forest, bent on having a 
good run after something, kangaroo or emn^ if 
possible, or in fact, anything that might turn up, 
and was worth pursuing. Going leisurely through 
the forest, H , who was leading, gave a shout 
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for the dogs^ and away we went at racing speedy 
^ery man doing his best to keep the dogs in 
sights one moment ducking onr heads to avoid 
being swept out of the saddle^ and the next 
chaining some fallen tree^ and taking a flying 
leap. It was rather quick work for the eyes, 
looking out for dogs, boughs of trees, and logs ; 
but there is something in the air of Australia 
which is very exhilarating to the feelings, and 
particularly so while galloping through the bush 
on a fine morning, while it is yet cool. The 
spirits seem raised when the first leap is taken, 
and the chase fairly begun; and we always feel 
incKned when going over a log to give a shout of 
triumph, why or wherefore we know not, but used 
to suppose it necessary to ^ let off the spare steam.^ 
After about a mile of such nmning, we heard the 
dogs barking furiously ; and on getting up to the 
place whence the noise proceeded, saw the kan- 
garoo at bay, with its back against a tree, watch- 
ing the dogs narrowly, so that if they attempted 
to spring at its throat, it would be ready to catch 
them in its fore-paws, and then with a rapid 
movement of its hind ones, armed as they are with 
long and sharp claws, rip their bodies open. A 
shot from a pistol soon brought the beast down. 
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when the dogs ran in and soon finished it. It was 
a fine^ fall-grown ^ old man/ of very large aize^ 
and in its last struggle severely wounded one of 
the dogs in the neck^ stripping the skin for about 
four inches. We bound it np with a handker- 
chief, sat down and smoked onr pipes, and talked 
over the run. The conversation naturally tamed 

upon dogs, and H told us a story of a dog 

then lying at -his feet. He was going through the 
forest one day, accompanied by his dog, passing 
on his way numerous kangaroos, but not chasing 
any, as he could not spare time. He was about 
half way on his journey when he missed the dog, 
he calling after him in vain ; and for some days 
could get no tidings of the creature. On the fifth 
day, being at a shepherd^s hut, he saw his dog 
tied up ; and on asking the shepherd's wife how 
it came there, she said she was alone in the hut 
one day, when a kangaroo of good size dashed in, 
followed by the dog ; the woman ran out, and 
after the noise had ceased, went in and found the 
dog sitting by the dead kangaroo, licking the 
wounds which it had inflicted upon him in the 
fight. Her husband tied the dog up, and on 
making inquiries, could not find out who had lost 
him. Right glad was H to find his faithful 
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attendant again^ and the skill and courage which 
tlie dog had shown greatly enhanced its value ta 
him/' 

The yam ended^ we put the dead kangaroo 
across the saddle in front of one of the party^ and 
returned home. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS. 

Native Weapona. — Speare. — ^The Woomera. — ^The Waddy. — ^Tbe 
Boomerang. — Heeloman or Shield. — Native Women. — Fondness 
for Spirits. — Their Miamis. — Anecdote. — Their Treachery and 
Revenge. — Robbery by them. — Skill in Tracking. — Anecdote.— 
Child Stealing.— Buckley, the Wild White man. — ^Infanticide. 
— Corrobory. — Anecdote. — Portrait of a Black, — Probable 
Extinction of the Race. 

The present degenerated race of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Australia is fast becoming ex- 
tinct^ although from what cause it would be veiy 
difficult to say. A straggling band of three or 
four may occasionally be met on the outskirts of 
the town, and more often in the vicinity of a 
sheep-station. The greatest number Burrows 
tells us he had ever seen, was at Glenorchy, in the 
Wimmera district, and consisted of ten men, 
eight women or lubras, and a few children about 
thirteen years of age. The women are made to 
carry spears, waddies, rugs, &c., the men thinking 
it beneath them to carry anything. The fol- 
lowing is a description of their weapons : — '* They 
have spears of different kinds, but chiefly two sorts, 
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the reed spear and the heavy spear« The reed 
spear is made^ as its name implies^ of reeds^ joined 
together by the fibres of the bark of trees^ and 
kangaroo sinews^ terminating in a point of hard^ 
heavy wood. They can throw this spear a dis- ^ 
tance of eighty or a hundred yards with surprising 
force and accuracy. It is used for killing small 
game. The heavy spear consists entirely of wood^ 
and is about seven or eight feet in length. Both 
kinds are thrown with a '' woomera^' or throwing 
sticky which is a piece of wood about three feet in 
lengthy with a barb at the point that fits into a 
notch in the end of the spear; it is retained in 
the hand after the spear is thrown^ and acts as a 
lever^ enabling them to propel the spear a much 
^eater distance than it could be sent in the ordi- 
nary manner. The "waddy^^ is a kind of club, 
from two to three feet in length, made of hard 
wood, about an inch and a half in diameter. 
Some of them are ornamented with a kind of 
rude carving, and have a knob at each extremity ; 
others are smooth, with a blunt point at one end^ 
hardened in the fire. 

But the most extraordinary of all their weapons 
is the boomerang. This is a harmless thing to 
look at^ and is peculiar to the natives of Aus- 

H 
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tralia* It is curved in shape^ is about twcy 
feet in lengthy and two inches in breadth^ 
and is used for killing game^ and as a war 
implement^ and also for amusement or prac- 
tice. A war boomerang is the longest sort, and 
not quite so curved as that used for killing game. 
It is a formidable weapon in expert hands^ as it 
can inflict a serious wound. It is very eccentric 
in its flight* When we had a visit firom tihe 
blacks at the station^ on our promising the reward 
of sixpence to the best thrower^ two or three 
would readily contest for the prize ; and then to 
witness the curious^ eccentric motions of these 
weapons was truly surprising. It is thrown in a 
contrary direction to that of the object aimed at^ 
and after describing a long curve it will strike the 
point intended with amazing force. After doing 
so it will stop, but, if it should not strike, it will 
continue its flight, describing a circle with gra- 
dually diminishing speed, until it stops within a 
few feet of the thrower; a humming sound ac- 
companies its course, and it revolves with great 
rapidity in the air. They can throw it so that it 
shall merely skim the ground in a circle, and also 
in such a way that an unpractised observer would 
think it was intended to strike the ground, but 
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instead of doing so it skims along tlie surface^ 
and then rise, perpendicularly a great height, 
falling afterwards to the ground at the spot from 
which it began to rise. Rudely as these weapons 
seem to be constructed, no European can improve 
upon them ; and the blacks can tell in a moment^ 
on glancing at one of them, whether it wiU fly 
truly or not. 

The native name for their shield is ^' heeloman;" 
this is about three feet in length, and tapered to 
a point at each end ; the handle is merely a hole 
to admit the hand, with a piece of wood across it, 
and with this narrow strip of wood a black will 
defend himself with great skilL It is a remark- 
able circumstance, that these aborigines seem to 
have no idea of the bow and arrow like mo^ 
other savages. 

The ^'lubras,^' or ''gins,'' as they call their 
women, are generally to be seen carrjring, on their 
own account, their yam-sticks; these are small 
sticks with a point at each end, and about three 
feet i» length, used, as their name signifies, for 
the purpose of digging yams, which are small 
bulbs growing at the roots of tufts of grass, and 
tasting very like nuts. They also dig '^ mymong,^^ 
a smcdl speeiea of wild carrot. When quarrelling 
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amongst themselves they fight furiously with these 
sticks ; but their tongues^ which quite surpass in 
fluency and fiiry the most notorious of their pro- 
totypes in Billingsgate^ are their prime weapons 
of offence and defence. The best English they 
know is a few old convict oaths. Their clothings 
when living near the town^ consists of old coats, 
&c.^ given them by the inhabitants; but in the 
bush, either a blanket or an opossum eloak^ or, 
indeed, just nothing at aU. The '^lubras'^ are 
very expert in making small baskets of rushes; 
and we have seen neat net bags of thread made 
by them for the squatters. The men are far from 
being an industrious race, the '^lubras^^ having 
generally to do all the work ; and, in return, re- 
ceive all the abuse which their lords and masters 
think proper to bestow on them. Sometimes a 
black man gives his opinion that, ''white fellow 
big fellow fool work like it bullock, what for not 
make it lubra work, like it black fellow ?'^ Bum 
is their favourite beverage, and to obtain it they 
will do anything but work. A colonist aTerred 
that a grey-headed old vagabond once offered him 
a young girl, thirteen years of age, for a bottle 
of rum! 
Their " miamis '^ are formed from a sheet of 
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bark, placed in a sloping position to windward of 
a stick, which is fixed horizontally on two forks 
stuck in the ground : a fire is lighted in front of 
it, and they sit under the bark, or lie down with 
their feet to the fire. Their rugs or blankets are 
full of vermin of all sorts, and they seem to hold 
wat^r of any kind in perfect abhorrence. On the 
Murray they make very good huts of rushes, with 
a hole in the top for the smoke to go out, and 
another in the side to enable them to crawl in 
and out : when all the inmates are at home, this 
hole is closed by the last comer dragging after 
him It tuft of rushes, and thus making a more 
comfortable place than a sheet of bark in the 
open air. 

They are very exorbitant in their demands 
vfhen camped near a hut or station; and it 
requires a good deal of firmness not to be bullied 
into compliance, as, if they see that you are afraid 
of them, they will coolly take what they want. A 
young colonist, son of a wealthy man in Hamp- 
shire, was hut-keeping on a station near the 
Murray river, and was in the habit of giving the 
"blacks near him a feed of ^^ jump up,'^ as they call 
it ; this stuff consists of flour and water boiled 
into a paste^ and sugar put into it, and from the 
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bubbles rising to the surface when boiling, thqr 
call it "jump up/' It is very amusing to see 
them round a pot of this stuff, watching the pro« 
cess, and burning their fingers, in their haste to 
commence, before it is cool enough. In retam 
for this feast, the blacks used to cut wood and 
bring water for him, and sometimes a few wild 
ducks' eggs. One day, when they would not cut 
wood as usual, he refused to give them anything 
to eat, or " tucker,'' as they call it. A big black 
came in and demanded food; the answer he got, 
in his own lingo, was, " suppose you no cut waddy 
(wood) you bale get tucker." This did not satisfy 
the sable claimant, especially as he noticed, firom 
the shape of the heap of ashes in the fire-place, 
that a "damper" was baking; so he rejoined, 
"You no gib it tucker, I man 'em damper;" 
meaning that he would seize the damper. The 
hut-keeper, upon this, seized a long shovel, and 
filling it with hot ashes, exclaimed, "You man 
em !" in a tone of defiance ; the black then vrent 
to the fire-place to do so, when, by the aid of the 
shovel> the hot ashes were strewed over the 
earthien floor of the hut. Having boots on him^ 
self, the hut-keeper was safe from injury, but the 
bare feet of th& black fellow were ternbly bomt ;• 
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a,rLd in flying jumps he rushed out of the hut 
yelling threatenings of vengeance, whilst the hut- 
Iceeper, convulsed with laughter, rejoiced at the 
success of his stratagem. The hlack was not seen 
for some days; and the remainder of the gang, 
seeing that their supplies were likely to be stopped, 
oame in a body, and entreated that no notice 
siould be taken of that '^cobonn'^ (meaning 
rascal), because ^^ color sit down just now,^' i, e. 
lie was in a passion. However, the hut-keeper re- 
fused to give them any more ^^ tucker^* until the re- 
fractory black returned, which he soon did, limp- 
ing along with some ducks and eggs as concilia- 
tory presents, upon which a grand feast of "jump 
up'' ratified the treaty. He had, however, been 
lying in wait to spear the hut-keeper, out of re- 
venge, if he should have ventured to the river-side. 
Eventually the colonist had promised them so 
much, and they became so clamorous, that he 
left the station, taking with him a pair of 
red blankets, his property, which they had long 
beheld with very wistful looks, and which nearly 
cost him his life before he had gone many miles. 
This incident occurred in the following manner. 
The hut-keeper had purchased an old hack to 
take him to the river Darling, and was jogging 
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along yeiy comfortably for some time^ when a 
spear whizzed hj, missing liim by a foot or two; 
be pulled ont his revolver^ and proceeded on his 
journey. Another spear was aimed at hun^ and 
struck him on the ankle^ the thrower appearing 
from behind a huge gum-tree on the road-side to 
see whai^ effect it had taken. Levelling his pistol^ 
the horseman fired ; the black sprang into the air, 
and fell dead^ shot through the chest. At the 
report of the pistol^ and the yell of the victim, 
several blacks appeared from different parts of the 
road, and took to flight, showing that they had 
laid a regular ambush to surprise and murder the 
traveller. He went on to the police station at 
the Darling, and gave information of what had 
occurred ; some men were sent to view the body 
of the native and bury it. The wounded hut- 
keeper was confined to his bed for six weeks^ and 
he carries a large scar on his ankle to this day. 

The blacks will sometimes, in the remote dis- 
tricts, gather together for the purposes of robbery 
and murder; and one instance occurred some 
years back which is still remembered by old 
stagers. At a shepherd^s hut in the bush, between 
Melbourne and Sydney, there lived a man, his 
wife, and their son, a boy of thirteen years of age». 
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The blacks having seen a three months' supply 
of stores taken into the hut^ determined to obtain 
some of the tobacco^ flour^ &c.^ by fair means or 
foul; they accordingly watched the maa^ when 
going out with his sheep one mornings and came 
up to the hut^ thinking that a woman and a boy 
would offer little or no resistance. The boy, how- 
ever, saw them coming, and had the presence of 
mind to fasten the hut-door. The blacks then 
commenced throwing spears at the small windows 
of the hut, and one entering the window, mortally 
wounded the poor woman in the side. The boy 
at once seized his father's gun, and fired the con- 
tents of the two barrels amongst them, wounding 
one of them severely. They then withdrew, but,, 
a short time after, came back with fire-sticks to 
throw upon the bark roof of the hut, which being 
very dry soon caught fire ; and the poor boy, rather 
than be burnt, opened the door to face his enemies. 
He had hardly reached the threshold, when two 
spears struck him, one on the arm, and the other 
in the thigh; he fell, and the blacks rushed in and 
took off all the bark they could from the roof, for 
fear of the fire destroying the much coveted luxuries 
within. They then carried off all they could find, 
and decamped. The father had seen the smoke 
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from a distance^ and coming home^ a horrible 
sight presented itself to his gaze : there, amidst 
the smouldering rafters, was his wife lying dead, 
and his brave young boy dying ; but the latter 
lived long enough to tell his father of the circum- 
stances of the outrage. The poor father buried 
his wife and son, and started for the home staticxi, 
told his tale, and soon after departed, none knew 
whither; but after some few weeks his body was 
found in the bush, not far from the hut. 

There was in the olden times of the colony a 
police force composed of blacks and oflScered by 
white men. They were very usefiil in tracking 
delinquents, from the acuteness of their sense of 
sight and of hearing. In proof of this it may be 
mentioned, that a black could easily tell if a lost 
bullock had passed over a certain pile of stones, on 
which, .to other eyes, not the faintest trace would 
be visible ; and this singular accuracy of percep- 
tion has more than once led to the recovery of the 
missing animal. 

Another instance of their skill in tracking was 
communicated to Burrows on respectable autho- 
rity, which, albeit mixed up with a questionable 
incident of a supernatural kind, is quite eiititled 
to credit, as far as relates to the proof it affords of 
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the delicate organization of the senses of the 
natives. 

A squatter who had a station between Mel- 
boxirne and Adelaide, started one day for town, 
leaving the overseer, a man who had been with 
him for many years, in charge during his absence^ 
He never came back ; and it was thought that he 
had been robbed and murdered on his road from 
town. A will was found, however, by which he 
had bequeathed the station to the overseer. Such 
was the general opinion as to his fate, until — and 
now comes the marvellous part of the story — one 
night a squatter from a neighbouring station came 
over in a great state of fright, saying that he had 
seen the figure of the lost man sitting on a part of 
the fence round the station, and about a mile 
from the house. This part of the fence ran near 
the edge of a lagoon, and the squatter, who was 
rather superstitious, went next morning and 
looked at the fence on his road home. The fence 
had been erected some time, and the rails were 
bleached by 4he sun and rain, but the squatter 
thought he could trace some black stains on the 
lower rail. He returned home, and took with 
him, on his next visit to the spot, a black, whom' 
he employed on the station for the purpose of 
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tracking lost cattle or horses. On arriving at 
the fence^ he asked the black what he thought of 
it — ^the stain on the wood. The fellow asked for 
a knife^ then scraped the rail^ put some of the 
scrapings into his mouth, and after sucking them, 
said it was blood. He then went to the edge of 
the lagoon, and carefully surveyed the surface of 
the water. After a few moments, he said to his 
master, '^ You make a light ?'* meaning, do you 
see? at the same time pointing to a greenisli 
scum floating on the surface of the water. The 
master said he saw nothing extraordinary. The 
black then took a small bough from a tree, and 
carefuUy stripping off the leaves, with the excep- 
tion of a small bunch near the top, swept off the 
scum, and smelling it, said to his alarmed and 
horrified master, "Dead man's fat, I b'lieve/' 
They returned home, and the squatter, mention- 
ing his suspicions to his overseer, they agreed to 
start together next morning, and make a good 
search, for the overseer had entertained sus- 
picions of foul play all the time, although he had 
said nothii^ about it. Having extemporised some 
drags, the trio started for the lagoon ; and after 
carefully dragging the spot, they succeeded in find- 
ing the body in an advanced state of putrefaction^ 
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hardly any flesh remaining on the bones^ and with 
a large stone tied to the legs. They at once 
started for the station to arrest the overseer of 
the missing sqnatter^ on suspicion of mtirdering 
his master. On being confronted with the body, 
he staggered a moment^ and then confessed that 
he had killed him with a loaded whip on the 
eyening of his return from town^ and had left the 
body on the fence while tying the stonef to the 
feet^ which accounted for the stains on the lower 
rails ; and that the will was a forgery^ planned and 
executed while his master was in town. They 
confined him in a storeroom that nighty pre- 
paratory to taking him to the nearest police- 
station; but in the morning his lifeless body was 
found hanging by his neck-handkerchief to a hook 
in the ceiling. 

The blacks used to be charged with child steal- 
ing in the olden times of the colonies^ but for 
what purpose it would be hard to conjecture. 
Burrows became acquainted with a man who had 
a white skin^ and yet possessed all the skill of the 
blacks in trackings &c.^. without their lazy habits. 
He told the following story of himself. 

The blacks had stolen him &om his parents who 
lived near Adelaide^ when he was five years old^ and 
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he ^wandered about with them until he iras 
fifteen. A squatter to whose house he had been 

. taken by an old ^'lubra/^ his guardian^ then took 
a taixkcy to him^ and noticing his white skin under 

. his blanket, ad^ed him if he would like to be a 
stodL-rider, and on his answering in the aflBrma- 
tiye^ took him from the blacks^ who^ however^ 
would not part with him until they reo^^ed a 
ransoilL in the shape of a good quantity of tea. 
sugar^ tobacco^ and flour. As they were all greadv 
attached to him^ and as he said himself^ treated 
him very well, they valued him accordingly. It 
was a long time before he recovered the use of lus 
own language, and when excited he would slip oot a 
word or two of the blacks' lingo. The gentleman 
who rescued him made inquiries, imd at lengtl. 
restored him to his parents. His sight was re- 
markably keen, and he could track animals very 
expertly. When Burrows saw him he was about 
thirty years of age. 

That this is not a solitary instance of white men 
to be found amongst the blacks may be seen from 
the story of Buckley, or the Wild White Man, as 
he was called, and whose life, — as mudi as coold 
be gathered of it — ^was published some time ago in 
Victoria. He had been a soldier, and lor some 
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offence waA transpor ted^ and, in company with 
three others, escaped fipom a ship that was to con- 
vey him to Sydney, at that time a convict settle- 
ment. Landing somewhere near Cape Otway, 
after wandering for some time they separated; 
one man named Collins agreeing to go with Buck- 
ley, and the other two taking another direction. 
After a time Buckley and Collins also parted com- 
pany, the latter intending to give himself up, if 
he eotdd make his way to the settlement, anid 
Buckley intending to keep away from the settle- 
ment as far as possible. Collins was never heard 
of, and Buckley went on through the bush, sub- 
sisting on roots, and whatever wild animals he 
could manage to catch, until he came to Corio 
Bay, where Geelong now stands. Skirting the 
shores of the bay, he came to the plains 'between 
Melbourne and Geelong, across which the railway 
now runs ; and seeing a spear stuck in the ground 
at the end of a mound of earth, he took it, think- 
ing that it would be b good weapon of defence^ 
and would serve him to kill animals for his sub- 
sistence. Pursuing his journey he encountered a 
tribe of blacks near what are now called the Anakie 
Hills, who would in all probability have killed 
him, but for the oixcnmstaQce of the spear being 
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in his possession j on that account they receiyed 
him with joj, and to this day have a tradi- 
tion thus expressed by them : — '' Black fellow 
quomby dead^ by and by jump up white felloir, 
plenty tixpence^'^ meanings that if a black should 
'' quomby/' i.e., lie down, and die, they would rise 
again white, and have plenty of money, sixpence 
being their name for money, as it is about the 
largest coin they are acquainted with. The spear 
had belonged to a chief whom they had biiiied, 
and then stuck it up at the foot of his grave. 
However, as before stated, they received him with 
joy. He was cunning enough to see through 
their mistake, and take advantage of it. 

He had to be watchful, however, for a time, lest 
they should come to another conclusion and kill 
him ; but he gradually acquired t neir language, and 
as they continued to treat him very well, he re- 
mained vnth them until the first settlers came to 
Geelong. When the latter became &miliar with 
the blacks, as they did after a time, they gazed 
with wonder on the taU, gaunt man, who had been 
thus adopted by the natives ; he was over six feet 
in height, and his skin appeared to be white, 
except where it had been exposed to the sua. He 
looked at them in an apparently listless manner; 
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and yet seemed to be trying to call back to bk 
memory something he had been formeriy famiKaaf 
with. They tried to make him understand them, 
and after some time succeeded; he then left the 
blacks and received a &ee pardon, after having 
been among them nearly twelve years. He seemed 
studiously to avoid any allusion to his former mode 
of life ; and it was affirmed by those who knew 
him, that if any attempt was made to draw him 
into conversation about it, he would leave the 
room, apparently much distressed in mind. His 
tall figure and restless look made him a con-> 
spicuous object among the people of the town; 
where he held an appoiutment in one of the police 
courts, which he kept up to the time of his death, 
about five or six years ago. 

Infanticide prevails among the natives to a great 
extent, and when drunk they are capable of the 
most atrocious crimes. The marks of severe bums 
are frequently seen upon them, caused by their 
rolling into the fire in their drunken orgies ; the 
lubras, or women, have often scars of another 
kind, for the men are sure to beat them if they 
interfere in their drinking bouts, but in general 
the women are as fond of rum as the men. 

One morning, an old black was found dead at 
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tii& €rom»g place of the river Bsuwoa^ in South 
Oeelong, -with his throat cut^ and stoBea placed 
under the flaund abirt he wore to aiok the bodjr. 
The murderera were never diacov^rad, but it was 
supposed that the reat of the tribe were the goUtj 
portiea^ aa they had a camp there, aud were all 
dnuik the night before and fighting fnrioiislj. 
There is a local act which prohibits the sale of 
Jjqncw to the aboriginea^ but in apite of that, 
whenever they get money, they contrive to pur- 
chase drink. 

When one of their chie& dies, they hav:e a habit 
fd marking their £acea with white day, in. long 
atripes^ as a sign of mournings forming anything 
,but a pleasing contrast with their black £acea and 
bodies. Most of the men have beards aod moa- 
atachesj with long black hair^ nx>t woolly^ but 
<>arly; and both men and women have raised 
marks <hi th^ir breasts, caused by cutting them 
aad then keeping the wounds open until a large 
weal is formed. It is believed that some cere- 
mony is observed during the operation.; but few, 
if any, white men have witnessed it. The men 
at a certain age^ moreover, knock out the two 
front teeth in th^ upper tow. 
. They have a veij remarkable dance at times 



edied a ^' covroboiy/^ at iwliicib W unlimited 
namber of peifc^mexsof ti» maleaeaLBre allowed. 
At nighty an enormoin wooA fiie is nutde on gome 
grassy flat near a creek or rirer^ and tiiis is fed witii 
dry sticks and green teaves^ making the crackling 
flames rise to a great height. Aonnd the £ie tiie 
blacks form a drde^ holding each other's hands, 
— ^mncli in the same manner as English villagera 
used to dance round a maypole^ — ^and rushing 
round the fire at a furious rate. .They are naked, 
with the exception of a small piieoe of cloth round 
the loins, and some of them are streaked over in 
a hideous manner with pipeclay; the bones of* 
their faces^ and every rib distinctfy marked, with 
Atripes down the legs also, in sudi a manner that 
they look like skeletons, espedally whoi seen 
i^ainst a dark background : Hbet flickering light 
4JS the flames making them appear perfectly 
diabolical. The wom^a do not dance, but play 
the part cf an orchestra, each of them having an 
■opoaBuni vug folded in a peeuUar mattner betweeoi 
their knees, on which they drum away with two 
matiH «tick8^ at the same time muring a whining 
noiae, which they call singing. As the dancers 
beoome excited, they whirl rouxkdflBBteraaid faster, 
•their ydls • inareasiag witli (fkmr sexoM»nM&t, the 
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flames glaring on their ghastly white barred black 
bodies^ presenting a spectacle of a truly demo- 
niacal character, never to be forgotten by those 
who hare once beheld it. The rapidity of their 
movements is too great to last long^ and after 
about a quarter of an hour the circle is broken, 
each black taking his spear and boomerang, and 
holding the former in his right hand and the 
latter in the left, they again surround the fire; 
standing up with both feet close togetber, they 
then suddenly stretch out their legs to their fullest 
extent, making at the same time a blowing noise 
with their lips, clashing the spear and boomeraDg 
together. Aound they go again, faster than be* 
fore, varying the performance with hideous yelH 
until orchestra and dancers are fairly tired out, 
when they stop and come over to where the white 
spectators are looking on, with their everlasting 
demaud of ^^tixpence for rum." This is, indeed^ 
fairly earned, if their extraordintey activity ii 
gesticulating and noise-making be duly appre* 
ciated. 

This wild and exciting kind.of dance is g^o^erallj 
to be seen in the vicioity of a bush pubUc-bous^ 
and the performers are oftai in a state of beastlj 
intoxicationi A surveyor was once marking of 
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some land on the Naringlial creek^ and one of his 

boundary lines ran near a pnblic-honse^ when a 

blacky evidently a ^' corrobory'' artiste^ came out 

dronk^ and said that^ as all that land belonged to 

him^ he might as well mark him off a piece. How 

he came to know that the land was being siureyed 

i& a puzzle; but he seemed to guess shrewdly 

enongli what the men were doing with the chain. 

As this individual^ although drunk^ was a very 

good specimen of an aboriginal^ a description of 

liis person may serve as a type of the race* He 

was about five feet four inches in height^ with a 

good cheist^ and long^ thin^ but muscular arms; 

kis body was rather long^ although it appeared 

shorter from his stomach protruding considerably^ 

which is the case with most natives^ even with 

the youngest of them. His legs were merely 

bone cases^ as they seemed to be quite without 

calf; his head was of a great size, with coarse 

luxuriant hair matted over it; his forehead flat 

or nearly so, with heavy brows, deep-set eyes, aiid 

a restless, snake-like, cunning look about them. 

Add to these peculiarities a flat nose with wide 

nostrils, a rather large mouth with two of the 

front teeth out, immense beard and moustache^ 

smeared with dirt and blood from some of the 



entrails of 'a ahe^^ wMch lie heid m YoA^fundf 
fflid you have dbout aa ugly and repuluye-looldng 
a being bdbro ydu as ever existed. Up the 
eoontry, and airay from: the oonuptin^ influence 
of the public^hooses^ diey are not quite so dis^ 
gnsting ; but seen anywhere they are bad eaiongb, 
and there oannot>. poanbly be a more degraded 
xace of savages, on* die eaxth's snz&cej unless it 
be the Digger Isidians on ibe overland route to 
California, who, ftom the description given of 
tiiem^.seem pretty mudi on a par with thte Aaa- 
tralian blacks^ 

Whether they win ever be civilized ia a very 
donbtful question; but in iheir present conditioa 
they are- drunkards, thieves, and eveiy thing that 
IB badi There are a^few, indeed^ that are living 
at some of the stations who can speak veiy good 
English, and these make oapital stockmen; bat 
tile majority seem to pre&r tli^r laagF, Ishtnaeh* 
tish mode of li£s, to one whioh would feed and 
dEbthe them better at the oost of.a little work. 
. In. all probability,, as} tiiey are now dying^ out 
jBist'. from the combined effects: oi drunkenness, 
and disease — <!QKisimi^tioBt and pulmonary affec*- 
jbidns in general being emlently common, to judge 
byj the shorik cough ^tnd &e emaciated £q[)peara[ice 
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I of great zscanbers — ibey wiU in a few years be 
among tbe tUnga tbat irere. In confiimafeiaQ of 
tMs ophdon^ tiie foUowing letter, addressed to 
tber Melbourne Wedkly Argue j since tbe abofe wsa 
irritlen;^ t>7 their corresposidexEt at tite Fitiroy 
diggings, may be quoted^ The initer states^ 
^ That the ordinary relation between the blade*; 
and white raees in that part of Australia is war to; 
the knife. The atrodti&s of this warfiure are 
perfectly horrible, and it is said that Gkxvenimeiit; 
takes no steps to stop the slaughter of the 
aborigines. The blacks retaliate whenever they 
can, and never lose a chance of murdering a 
white man, woman, or child, insomuch that of 
the first settlers of the district one-fifth fell in 
two years. The actual number of blacks de- 
stroyed it is impossible to estimate. They are 
killed officially by the police, and non-officially by 
diggers and settlers every day; nor ai'c the 
women and children spared when murders are 
being revenged by the whites. One case of 
peculiar atrocity occurred not long since. The 
owner of a station on the Dawson was away from 
home^ when the blacks attacked the house, and 
killed every soul in it, except one little boy, who 
managed to conceal himself. There were women^ 
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too^ whose murder was preceded hj other horron. 
The head of the family made a vow to kill every 
black he encountered on the district^ and how 
many dozen of lives he has to answer for^ he best 
knows. On one occasion he came up with a small 
party j consisting of women with children, in their 
arms— of women so far civilized as to be able to 
appeal to him in broken English against the deed 
he was about to do. He had two revolvers with 
him^ and kept his vow to the letter .'' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SHEEP AND CATTLE STATIONS. 

A Sheep Station. — ^Wool-slied. — Shearing-time. — Shearers* Trioks. 
*— How Shearers spend their Wages. — Intemperance. — Bojrs in 
Geeiong. — Anecdote. — The Scah. — Foot-rot. — A Cattle Station. 
— ^Killing Cattle. — Mustering Cattle. — Stockwhip. — Wild Cattle. 

— Stockhorses. — B *8 Wild Cattle. — Branding. — Driving 

Cattle.—Encampmeut.— The " Blue Bull."— Horses.— Value of 
a Good Horse. — Buckjumping. — Breaking a Colt.— Difficulty in 
" Yarding " Horses.— Anecdote of an " Old Hand." 

A SHEEP-STATION is generally very far from being 
an attractive place^ and that about to be described 
may be regarded as a specimen of the more com- 
fortable and better sort. It is situated near the 
side of a creek^ which in winter is so flooded as to 
resemble a small river, and in summer is nothing 
but a chain of ponds; and is at the foot of a high 
hill covered with thick, stringy bark-scrub and 
trees. 

The '' improvements/' as they are called in 
auctioneers' bills, consist of a wooden house for the 
master of the place ; and as the one of which we 
are speaking belongs to a widow-lady, with several 
daughters, this may possibly accotint for its 
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superiority in comfort to the generality of sta* 
tion-houses. It is bnilt^ as is customary^ on one 
floor : an npper story, indeed, is rarely found, 
except on recent buildings, in the bush; and 
is surrounded by a yerandah, which is covered 
with creeping pknts, mjaeh as jessamine and French 
ivy, and in front is a hedge of broom about five 
feet high, indosing a garden well ^socked with 
fruit-trees. Admittance to the interior is gained 
by means of French windows evening frooa Ae 
▼erandsdi. The principal room is fumis^d in a 
very comfortable manner, with a so&, ottomans, 
fee., not torg^ttiug a piaxusfoiTte. The kitchen and 
storehouse are built a^arately front the durf 
dweHingrhouse, and adjoining that of the o^er- 
seer ; and at the bottom of the paddock are the 
men's huts, made of split slabs of wood, and roofed 
wjish bark. The remainder of 1^ ^^improve* 
ments^' are i^e she^'-waah^ stock-ysord, and wool- 
fldied, the int^or of whidb. will ba described in 
the account given below of sheep-shearing; — an 
important event at a squatter^s station. 

The shearing months ace generally the three 
last of tiie year; but in some places **n-ytiCT^ 
aecording to the state of the weather. Aa this 
season is necessarily the most buq^ on a sheep** 
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riSatlon> it is usual for &e prapxietor to pz^vide 
for the occasion by getting up stores preyiouslj 
from town^ suck as sugar, tea^ tofoacco^ flour^ 
skears^ and :woolpacks. Thet slieasers are men* 
who travel the country for the purpose of obtain^ 
ing work in various skedsy. some of th^n goiug 
&om st^on to station as the season progresses. 
Their ordinary remuneration is> tkirty shillings. 
per hundred sheep : they finding their own provi- 
sicms and shears, the former being ^neraUy 
purchased firom the stores of the master: A story. 
was Belated to us by an old dieaxer^. whickmay 
show their method of obtaining cheiq^ food occa^. 
sionally. When the lambs and. raans axe placed 
in. the pens together,, in readiness^ to be shorn, 
the: men watck a: chance to put a^ lamVa leg into 
&e twists of a ram's horn, causii^ it to break,, 
and then cry out, ^^ A lamVsleg broken, sir/' to 
tke QFerse^. The answer they mostly recdve is, 
^* Off with his jacket /' and to the ensuing query, 
'^What shall we do with him?'' '^Anything 
you like." The prize so obtained is then killed^ 
a^d sent to the hut to be cooked for their use. 

The number shorn in a day by one man varies 
from fifty to ei^ty, although some can shear as 
many as a hundred a day ;; but when the average 
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ik exceeded^ thej are apt to '' run tbem/' als it is 
called ; that is^ merely to shear the wool near the 
top^ leaving the thick wool at the bottom uncut ; 
and if remonstrated with, they wiU, in spite, fre- 
quently shear so close as to clip the skin itself. 
Each man has a pen allotted to him, into which 
he puts the sheep he has fleeced, reporting the 
number to the overseer as he shears them ; and 
the overseer remains in the shed all day to keep 
the reckoning, and also to see that the sheep are 
properly shorn. When a fresh lot of sheep are 
put into the pens, it is amusing to see how the 
men will scramble for first pick, choosing always 
the lightest fleeces in preference to the thick- 
coated old wethers. There are men employed 
whose duty it is to stand at the folding-table, 
which is a frame crossed by thin bars of 
wood, and set upon uprights. The fleeces are 
brought to this table, and shaken, to allow the 
dirt and loose wool to fall through upon the 
ground underneath ; they are then rolled up, and 
set aside ready for pressing into bales. The press 
is generally kept going during the whole shear- 
ing time. 

When the shearing is completed, the men are 
paid by orders on the agent in town who trans« 
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acts busmeos for the squatter; and the bush 

public-houses drive a roaring trade with the 

shearers^ and the men employed to drive the 

drays upon which the wool is conveyed to town. 

These men^ after being at work for some time^ 

out of the reach of the public-house^ will in the 

most reckless manner go to the nearest of these 

haunts^ and spend every penny of their earnings, 

generally making over the order to the landlord^ and 

telling him " to let them know when the money 

is spent.^' During the time they remain at these 

places^ some of the most frightful scenes of intoxi* 

cation may be witnessed. One man^ who had 

been carrying on this sort of game at the river 

Murray^ became a victim to delirium tremens; 

and while labouring uhder the fearful temporary 

insanity peculiar to the disorder^ had an idea that 

his stomach had become a rabbit warren^ and 

plunged a pair of shears into his flesh, as he said, 

"to let the rabbits out/' uttering at the time a 

blasphemous oath. Some men who saw him 

endeavoured to take the shears from him, but he 

threw them away, and plunged into the river, on a 

cold evenings with no other covering than his 

shirt, swam across, and ran nearly a mile before 

he was caught. Strange to say^ he recovered after 
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ihe WQnnd was sevm up ; and tke mediedi 
jdko Attended him sidd that this unas owing to ikm 
eold phtnge, which had caused the mouth of :ihB 
wound to contract* 

iBteu^eranee imy be and ta be the prev»IiBg 
««ofthecabay. Nearly every one dnnks, and 
the first question on xneetii^ generaUjr is^ ^^ Are 
jou going to shout ?^' Le.^ stand treat. Nothiiig 
is done widiout the '^ nobhler ;" bargakm are mads 
and dosed over the everiasting ^^ nobbier,'^ which 
is about half a ghuft of raw spirits^ generally dnxnk 
neat^ their palate not relishing ^' timi potations;" 
and old ti{^lai*8 always Bay, ^^ It is a sin to wpmi. 
good liquor hy putting ^v^ter in it/^ To snch^m 
extend is this earned^ that the rising generation 
of drinkevB seem to (he desSx)us of emulating their 
elders. In the stcoots jof Geelong may often lie 
seen early in liie enresiing a gvoup of youn^eocB^ 
the eldest not more thaoa thirteen^ aitting on tha 
s^^ k^bstone amcddbg a short, black pq)e> which is 
Nv passed Indian fiudiion Smra mouth to mouthy 
Nrhesa 6c»ne such eoUoquy as the fcrllawing takea 
pl^ : — ^Eldest iboy : " Who^s got any money ? '* 
^^ HaYip ycm BiU ? '' BSd, who may be about elev^i^ 
years old, ansimssii, ^'Ye»l l^i« got a tanner.'' 
£ld^hfi|y: ^^ Tip it 09er^ th^n.^ .The yauQestar 
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•caoatplies^ and otlierE &^wmg im esLompie, in thk 

YTBf snfficieiit is coUeeted to purchase two oa* 

three gills of rimi, whic^ the big boy forthwith 

procures in a small bottle &om a neighbouring pub- 

lic-hmise; and it goes the round of the ^' jurenile 

partjr^' in -Qie same way as the pipe from month 

to im}nth^ until empty. Should some benevolent 

Pickwick witness this scene and blandly remon* 

strate with the elder hoy, and tdl him that he 

ought to know bett^ tiaan lead such youngsters 

into bad habits^ the whole knot will utter a voUef 

of blasphiraaEious abuse that would put the slang 

fluency of the lowest purlieus of St. Giles's 

completely into the shade. The oaths of these 

youngsters are something fearful. They swear ai 

everything and everybody in the coolcBt possible 

ma.nnfT ; and this is scarcely to be wondered at, 

wli^i boys Hke these are found listening to the 

conversation of dA convicts half drcmk, every 

second word an oath of the most horrible kind, 

and poured forth without the .slightest checks 

Wheite and how the youngsters of dsis fllass get 

mtmey is a wonder; but money smne one or 

other of them generally has, and it issiKre to be 

spent on rum and tobacco* 

The word '^ shout^^^ before quoted, is a quaioi 
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specimen of Australian slang. New arrivals for 
the most part attach a literal meaning to it ; one 
on being asked to '^ shout/' naturally inquired^ 
'' What shall I shout V ' '' Grog/' is sure to be 
the reply ; and to the amusement and surprise of 
the bar-keeper^ the new comer literally shouts at 
the top of his voice the word '' Grog !" but one 
lesson usually suffices to make the tyro an adept 
in the proper application of this term. 

The curse of the sheep farmer is the '^ scab/' 
which is a cutaneous eruption of a very malignant 
and infectious nature ; so much so^ that the uiere 
fact of a flock of diseased sheep being driven over 
a piece of land is sufficient to communicate the 
mischief to the next clean flock which may traverse 
the same place. As the stations^ or '^ runs^^^ are 
not divided from each other by any artificial 
means^ the general boimdary being a plough^for- 
row^ or a creek^ it requires great watchfulness on 
the part of the shepherds to prevent sheep from 
taking it. It can also be communicated by in- 
oculation^ thus affording any malicious servant^ 
who may owe his master a grudge^ a favourable 
opportunity of inflicting a very heavy retaliation^ 
as a single unhealthy sheep will infect the whole 
flock4 



i 
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There is a colonial law for the prevention of the 
spread of this disease^ which enacts^ that any per- 
son travelling with a diseased flock can only do 
so at a certain season of the year, under a heavy 
penalty. Even when driving sheep at any time, 
the persons in charge of them must give notice to 
the squatter on whose run they are about to enter, 
so that he may come and inspect the flock. Foot- 
rot is also very prevalent among sheep on damp 
f^runs," and the feet of the poor animals so 
diseased become such . a putrid mass that they 
cannot put them to the ground. The blowflies, 
indeed, are so rife in this climate, that any diseased 
part of an animal is quickly fastened upon by 
them. But the mischief consequent upon foot- 
rot is not to be compared with that of scab, as the 
latter spoils the wool, which the other does not ; 
but sheep with foot-rot get so thin, that the fleece 
is frequently as heavy as the carcase. 

When sheep are afiected, they are. dressed with 
a mixture of tobacco, arsenic, and corrosive sub- 
limate, and are penned up until the wool dries : 
the smell at the time of dipping is very oflfensive. 
Care must be taken in mixing the ingredients, as 
an overdose would kill the animals ; a few years 
ago, the following sad instance of this kind occurred 

K 
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at a station. It is customary to mix the ingre- 
dients in a large copper, used* expressly for the 
purpose^ and in this case one of the men was 
trusted to do the mixing before the orerseer 
came down. Having been drinking, the oversea 
* had a notion that the mixture was not strong 
enough, and he must needs prepare another dose; 
the consequence may be guessed at, the poor ani- 
mals died to the number of about five hundred. 

It is scarcely worth while to describe a cattle- 
station in detail, as it is very similar in its ex- 
ternal arrangements to a sheep-station, oxJy that 
there are a larger number of horses to be seen 
about the place ; and nearly all the men to be 
met with appear, by their walk, as if they had a 
horse constantly between their legs, sleeping and 
waking. The stock-yards, moreover, are generally 
much higher and stronger, and have the aspect 
of a perfect Golgotha, from the bones of cattle 
slaughtered on the premises, beef being the 
general article of consumption there, as mutton is 
on a sheep station. The method of killing them 
is as follows : — A number of cattlie fit for slaughter 
.are driven into the yard, and thfe master or over- 
seer, accompanied by a number of men, walks 
down there about sxmset; then selecting the 
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fattest^ places his rifle on the fence, and brings 
the beast down by a shot in the forehead. Some-r. 
times this is a difficnlt job to perform, as the wild 
brutes wiU, just as the trigger is pulled, make a 
mad rush at the fence, the bullet whistling harm- 
lessly over their heads. There is one spot, and 
one only, where a baU will kiU a bullock instan- 
taneously, and that is just above the curl on the 
forehead. Sometimes the head may be struck, 
and the animal will fall, only stunned ; and when 
{^ man goes in to cut its throat, the beast will get 
up and charge at him, so that he must be pretty 
nimble in overleaping the fence, or he may feel 
the horns of the enraged animal helping him over. 
A bullock has been known to receive five balls in 
its forehead, and yet stand at bay with its legs 
wide apart, swaying to and fro, as if loth to salute 
the earth until a rope was put over its horns, by 
which it was dragged to the fence, where an axe 
soon put an cud to its misery. When the bullock 
has fallen, it is hoisted up to the gallows, which is 
a large beam of wood supported by two upright 
posts by means of a windlass, and is then skinned. 
After remaining all night to cool, it is cut up and 
stowed away, some parts being salted before the 
sun makes its appearance. 

2 
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The life of a stock-keeper is a roving one: 
his home is in the saddle ; as he has to give a 
satisfactory account of all cattle which have been 
delivered to him, and of any ^'increase to the 
family^' which may occur, whenever he is required 
by the master ; and he generally mounts his horse 
for a ride round the run, soon after he turns out, 
and little more is seen of him until the eveniBg. 
One or two stock-men are sufficient at a station, 
on ordinary occasions ; but at busy periods, sudi 
as mustering, branding, &c., other men are 
engaged, and assistance is also rendered by the 
neighbouring settlers, if the cattle are wild and 
the herd large: mutual help being am acknow- 
ledged principle, and indeed indispensable, on 
emergent occasions. It may be desirable to give 
a sketch of the scene exhibited at mustering time. 

Preparations for this are made beforehand, 
such as looking to girths, stirrup-leathers, whips, 
reins, &c., and as many neighbours as possible 
are invited to assist, and there can scarcely be too 
many. As soon as the party are all assembled, 
and the sun is high enough to induce the cattle 
to leave the thick forest in search of water, they 
divide into sections of three or four, and seardi 
all the hills and gulleys on the run; a spot being 
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appointed as the rendezvous for gathering together 
whatever cattle each party may find of the re- 
quired brands. Skirting the boundaries of the 
^' run,'' they close in towards the meeting-place, 
driving the cattle before them with their ^' stock- 
whips,'' which are of very curious construction, 
and, when wielded by a practised arm, are, as a 
bullock knows, not to be lightly thought of. 
They are made of hide, plaited into a heavy thong, 
from nine to fifteen feet in length, the thickest 
part being about an inch in diameter, at the end 
of which is a ^^tail" or point of green hide, 
crowned with a cracker of twisted raw silk. But 
the most remarkable thing is, that the handle is 
little more than a foot long. Some novices nearly 
hang themselves in their endeavours to use these 
whips, but in a practised hand, the hair flies from a 
bullock's hide in fine style, accompanied by a report 
like a pistol. When the party are all gathered 
together, and their small droves of cattle united 
in one large one, they start for the stock-yards 
with them, and then the work commences ; for as 
the cattle seem to know what is in store for them, 
they try to get back to their old haunts, and 
nothing but great perseverance can prevent them 
from SQ doing. Through the clouds of dust raised 
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by the trampling of so many lioo&^ a number of 
deserters may be seen breaking off for the forest, 
and close after them the stock-men driving them 
back to the herd by constant flagellation^ which 
does not improve their temper. Sometimes they 
will turn on their pursuers^ and if within reach 
of their homs^ will inflict ugly wounds. The rate 
at which these brutes go^ and the prodigious leaps 
they take over prostrate trees, would astonish any 
one who has only seen cattle in Smithfield^ or in 
some quiet meadow, and who thinks that bullocks 
are slow and clumsy animals. It is a good horse 
that can head a half-wild bullock for the first two 
hundred yards, and they will jump anything up 
to six feet, either standing or flying, if hotly pur- 
sued. The general pace is a good round gallop, 
and they will sometimes run a horse to a stand- 
still in good groimd, especially if it be down a 
slope, as they run much faster there than on 
level ground. 

Hunting cattle is exciting sport, and requires 
much skill in the saddle. For this, a good 
stock horse is invaluable, as they are constantly 
required to turn at full speed; the greatest re- 
commendation a stock-man can give his horse 
is, that ^' he can turn on a cabbage-leaf/'^ Some 
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old horses who have been ^^ after stock*' for several 
years seem to turn as though on a pivot, appear- 
ing only to raise their fore-legs, and spin round 
on their hind ones. This is particularly exem- 
plified when "cutting out/^ as it is called, a 
single bullock, as, once separated from the rest of 
the herd, d buUook always shows a great desire to 
get back again, and doubles and twists in the rear 
of his pursuer in a surprising manner, so that 
unless the horse can keep between the bullock and 
the rest of the herd, the rider loses a great deal 
of ground, and perhaps will not get the animal 
he wants to keep separated from the rest at all. 
The wear and tear of horses on a station where 
the cattle are wild is very considerable, as at ordi- 
nary times a stock-keeper, in charge of a large 
herd, must have three or four good horses during 
the year ; and at other times, such as musterii^, 
&c., more than that number are required, f(H* the 
work tells upon them in a very short time. From 
the constant tendency of cattle to take the falling 
ground, the strain is thrown on the fore-legs, and 
as the horses must follow them at a gallop 
wherever they go, turning when they turn, they 
are consequently very much shaken, and a horse 
seldom remains perfectly sound, after any length 
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of time at this kind of work ; but they must stick 
to it as long as they can run faster than a bullock, 
and do not stumble. The bush horses are seldom 
shod; but that is of very little consequence, as 
their work is not on hard roads. 

Stock-riders in the Australian * colonies axe 
about the best horsemen in the world; not for 
equestrian style, certainly, but for their knack of 
sticking on. Native boys, who are accustomed 
to the saddle from their childhood, will perform 
astonishing feats in the way of jumping, galloping 
down steep hills, &c., when after cattle; and 
many who have never been in a saddle before 
their arrival in the colony, become . expert riders 
after a little practice. Some cattle have a very bad 
habit of ^^ splitting,^^ — that is, scattering in dif- 
ferent directions, — and if one animal starts away 
singly and gets clear off, the rest are pretty sure to 
follow ; moreover, if they have once succeeded in 
the attempt, they are almost sure to try the old 
dodge on succeeding occasions. How wild some 
herds are, may be gathered &om the answer 
given by a squatter, who on being asked how 
many head he had got, drily replied, " that they 
would not let him come near enough to count 
them, but he supposed he had a thousand, more 
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or less/^ In fact, no one would. buy them of 
liim ; and it became a by- word amongst the sur- 
rounding squatters, in speaking of horses or bul- 
locks, to say, "as wild as B — ^-'s cattle. 

The most dangerous work is branding the 

initial letters of the owner^s name, or some 

private mark, upon the skin of the animal with 

a hot iron. For this purpose they require to 

be caught with a noose of hide rope, and when 

firmly secured the hot brand is pressed against the 

side of the animal until sufficiently deep, when the 

rope is loosened, and the beast let go, looking, in 

colonial parlance, " as if he could not believe it.^.^ 

It requires considerable nerve . to go into a yard 

full of these half- wild brutes, and with a forked 

stick to place the noose on the horns of a bullock, 

for the animals sometimes charge at the man, 

who has then to run for the fence and jump upon 

the top rail ; or, if he cannot reach the fence, he 

must fall down and let the enraged brute go over 

or past him. On one of these occasions a man 

was tossed over a fence seven feet high, and 

alighted on his feet outside more frightened than 

hurt. Large herds are sometimes sent down frojn 

the country to the Melbourne and Sydney 

markets, and often from the Sydney districts to 
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Mdiboume^ a distance of nearly seven htmdied 
miles. 

A camp of a lai^ herd is a pictujresqxLe sight; 
as at night they have to enclose the aiumals in 
such a way that they shall not stray^ and this is 
accomplished in the following manner. Shc^y 
before it gets dark^ the cattle are stopped in scnme 
advantageons spot — a level grassy place^ wiik s 
range on one side^ or a wide creek^ so that the 
cattle have one side blocked np^ and their drivers 
have only three sides to protect. After the cattle 
are stopped^ some of the men keep them togetl^r^ 
while the others light large fires all round the spot^ 
at the distance of about twenty yards apart^ and 
then go into the spaces between the fires and get 
their suppers, leaving some of their number to re- 
plenish the fires, as, if they were allowed to get low, 
the cattle would break through. The rest of the 
men then take their Opossum rugs, or blankets, from 
the place where they are strapped during the day, 
in front of their saddles, and turning them with 
their flaps uppermost, ensconce their heads therein, 
and go oflF into the land of dreams. Waking at 
daybreak, the stock-man takes a bath in some 
creek near at hand, and then boils his tin-pot fiill 
of tea at the log-fire, and spreading his salt-beef 
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aad " damper ^^ on the grass, enjoys his meal with 
a. good appetite, straps his rug and tin-pot to the 
saddle-bow, lights his pipe, and amidst the crack- 
ing of whips, loud shouts, and clouds of dust, 
gets under way again with his herd for the next 
campiQg place, ten or fifteen miles distant. This 
primitive and rather vagabond mode of life has its 
charms, from the sense of freedom which accom- 
panies it ; and there are few who, after pursuing 
it for some time, feel inclined to settle down to a 
town life, or to the jog-trot labours of a farm ; and 
if they do attempt such a change, a craving for 
their former roving, careless life is sure to return 
with irresistible force. 

It may not be out of place here to introduce an 
anecdote of a bull, belonging to the gei^tieman 
before alluded to, whose cattle were so wild that 
they would not be ^^told.^^ This bull was about 
four years old, of a bluish slate colour, perfectly 
wild, without a brand of any kind, and had 
never '^seen the inside of a stock-yaxd.^^ The 
owner determined to drive this bull in and kill 
it, or, failing that, to try and shoot it on the 
^^run,^^ as it was of a very worthless breed, always 
aonoying the herds of cattle with whidi it asso- 
ciated, and teaching them bad habits. Taking a 
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gun, he started one day on this errand, and after 
chasing the vicious brute for nearly three miles, 
it stood at bay : its head lowered, its eyes flashing 
fire, and tossing the foam from its mouth, ready 
to charge either horse or man. The horse stood 
fire well, and his rider taking aim at the fore-legs 
of the bull, so as to disable him, that he might 
dismount and finish him at his leisure, fired, and 
the ball entered the shoulder of the bull, who 
forthwith vented his rage in a roar like that of a 
lion ; the infuriated beast then charged, but the 
horse promptly turned and galloped out of harm's 
way. Thinking the bull must soon die, the 
squatter proceeded homewards, glad enougji in 
having so far accomplished his object. How- 
ever, in a few months, the bull again turned up, 
as sound and as wild as ever. The owner again 
started to drive it in, and finding it in a "moV 
of young cattle, drove the whole herd, consisting 
of nearly two hundred, into the stock-yard of a 
friend, and borrowing a gun, went down to the 
yard to make another attempt to shoot the bull. 
The gun, which had been loaded some time, 
hung fire, and when it did explode, the ball en- 
tered the animaFs neck. The brute then rushed 
at a weak part of the fence, knocked out the two 
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top rails^ and jumped the remainder; aU the herd 
followed its leader, and the owner never had a 
sight of the bull afterwards, though others declare 
they have seen this notorious rascal — who goes by 
the name of ^' the blue bull ^^ — taking care to give 
him on all occasions a very wide berth. 

It is now time to say something about the 
horses of Australia. The greater part of these 
are half-wild, never having seen the interior of a 
stable ; such as are broken in are dismissed, 
after the day^s work, into the bush, to have a roll, 
and look for their food. As the grass is tolerably 
good, during both winter and summer, they are not 
so badly off as might be supposed, keeping their 
condttion wonderfully, particularly in spring time, 
and when they can get a patdh of ^^ burnt feed,^' 
as the young shoots are called, which spring up on 
a piece of land that has been on fire. When 
wanted for use, they are driven in by the stockr 
keeper, who has his own horse generally in a pad- 
dock, with a few favoured ones belonging to the 
master and overseer. They may be seen at noon, 
in some shady spot, brushing the flies off their 
backs with their long tails, some lying down, and 
others feeding; and by the creek-side in the 
evening, where they go for water before seeking 
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some sheltered spot in whicli to pass the night. 
They become very shy if seldom driven in, and 
on the approach of a man, especially if mounted, 
will stop feeding, and dose up in a body, ready 
for a start. It is a fine sight to see a number of 
them, old and young, of every size and colour, 
standing on some gentle slope on the plains, toss- 
ing their manes, and saluting the horse you may 
be riding, with a joyous, half-ironical sort of 
neigh, as if in contempt for his captivity, as con- 
trasted with their own freedom. As you approach, 
they will trot off for a little while, then stop, and 
look again ; and if they see that you mean to follow 
them, off they go in earnest. In the group may 
be remarked a young colt of about four years old, 
unscathed by whip or spur, oddly associated with 
some old broken-kneed, saddle-galled stock-horse, 
which has been turned out as a last resource, to 
recover, or more probably to die. The colt, with 
his free, elastic gallop, fine clean legs, slender as 
those of a deer, with his mane and tail streaming 
in the wind, and the stiff, cramped motion of the 
old horse, left far behind and not hurrying, as if 
knowing that no one would be anxious to get him 
into a stock-yard — form a spectacle striking firom 
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contrast^ and not unimpressive from the moral it 
conveys. 

Like an Arab^ the settler loves his horse ; and 
^weU he may^for he is his companion and good 
friend on many a weary journey ; and by his saga- 
city he has been saved many a long mile at night, 
for the horses brought up on a station will find 
their way home by the most direct route, on the 
darkest night, if they are but allowed to go their 
own way. And there are many horses which, for 
intelligence, on some occasions, almost surpass 
their rider ; a motion of his hand on the rein, and 
the animal slackens or quickens his pace, as may 
be necessary ; and more than one instance has been 
known of ahorse, whose rider, in a state of intoxi- 
cation, having faUen from his saddle, has stood 
still, and steadily remained on the spot, until his 
master had recovered his reason. In one case 
of this kind, the inebriated rider's foot stuck fast 
in the stirrup, and if the horse had gone on, he 
would inevitably have been killed ; but the faith- 
ful and sagacious creature stood still, until his 
owner became suflSiciently sober to take proper 
care of himself. On another occasion, a mounted 
trooper, riding in a night of utter darkness, his 
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steed picked its way between the holes on the dig- 
gings^ some of them forty feet deep, and carried 
its rider through in safety. 

Young horses often have an ugly habit called 
'^ buck-jumping," the motion of which resembles 
that of a young kid when playing. This habit 
is pecuUar to Australian horses/ and is usually prac- 
tised at a time when the brute thinks its rider is 
unprepared for it ; it begins by arching its back 
until the saddle appears to be perched on a regular 
hump, and throwing its head between its fore-legs, 
gives a series of short, quick jumps, sometimes all 
four feet off the ground at once, turning round and 
round at the same time. There are not many 
men who can sit a '^ buck-jumper," although the 
chief qualification of a good horsebreaker is to 
be able to stand this test. They manage this by 
taking a firm grip of the saddle with their knees, 
and by endeavouring to prevent the animal £rom 
getting his head down; once let him do this, 
and you may as well jump off at once, because 
the longer you sit, the greater probably will 
be the fall you get when you do come off, as 
you surely will. Some confirmed old " buckers" 
will stop in the middle of a gallop, and deposit 
their rider on the ground ; their '^ foregone cou- 
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clusioii^^ having been to take liim imawaxes. 
Among the many anecdotes told about these vicious 
brutes, is that of a man^ who on being taken in this 
way by one of th^m, let go the reins, and took hold 
of the saddle before and behind to keep his seat ; 
but the horse, by dint of swelling himself, as all 
^^ buck-jumpers^^ do, actually burst the girths, 
three in number, and the man came to the ground 
with the saddle between his knees, hurting him- 
self rather severely. This habit is generally made 
worse by the careless breaking-in which they get 
when young. As an efficacious method of taming 
such brutes, the following case may be cited. 
A colt was brought into a yard, haltered and 
half-throttled, with a long rope fastened to the 
halter, and then driven round with a stock-whip 
in a muddy,' soft place, until fairly tired out. A 
saddle was then put on; he was mounted, and 
after a few attempts at ^^ bucking,^' he started off, 
was whipped and spurred for five miles, and fairly 
^^ licked into shape and disciplined^ A week after- 
wards he was safely ridden by a youngster ^f^^een 
years old, ^^ after stock .^' Some of these horses 
are allowed to be so long at liberty, that they 
become untameable ; and many of this description 
are shot, as utterly irreclaimable and worthless. 
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Hunting a '^ mob^^ of half wild horses is veiy 
exciting sport ; the horse on which you are riding 
becoming quite as animated as its rider^ straining 
every muscle in the pursuit. Pashing along np 
hill and down dale at racing speed on a fine 
morning is just the thing to raise the spirits to a 
high pitch. If the horses have been driven in 
pretty often before, they only need guiding ;. if not, 
it is then who can go fastest, and generally a horse 
with a rider can head one without, however strange 
it may seem. They generally keep together in a 
body until the most critical time, which is just as 
they reach the stock-yard, when they are almost 
sure to break off in various directions ; and per- 
haps after being driven up to the yard two or three 
times, there will not be a single horse got in for 
two or three hours. 

Such is a brief description of out-door life on a 
cattle-station. At these places, as also at sheep- 
stations, Saturday is about the busiest day in the 
week, except at certain periods, as we have before 
mentioned: the day on which the stores are 
weighed out, and on the occasion now an,d then of 
a bullock being killed. 

Sunday is observed even at these stations, al- 
though £ar from the souod of the '^ church-going 
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bell;" and in some places if the men are emigrants, 
and not ^^ old hands/^ as convicts are called^ they 
may be seen poring over the letters they have re- 
ceived from home during; their absence, while 
some old stager, sitting moodily in a comer, 
Avatches them with his pipe between his teeth, 
giving no sign of animation, except by the smoke 
which he pours forth in clouds from his mouth. 
What the thoughts of these old stagprs generally 
are on such occasions maybe judged from the fact, 
that one of these once asked a companion of his 
to sell him a letter, that he might read it and fancy 
himself at home again. As he had not received a 
letter from home for nearly twenty years, he sup- 
posed his friends there were dead ; this man had 
been twelve years in Van Dieman^s Land, and 
eight in Victoria and New South Wales. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CLIifATB AND VEGETABLE PKODTJCTIOyS OP 

ATJSTKALIA. 

Beauty and Salubrity of the Climate. — Earity of Disease.— 
Inconvenience at times of the Heat and Dust. — Eye-Ui^'lit 
arising therefrom. — Singular Sand-storms. — ^Vegetable Produc- 
tions flourish for the most part ; especially Grapes and Gourds 
of all kinds. — Peculiar Grasses. — Lack of Verdure. — Grain; 
enormous Growth of Stalk. — Potatoes. — Indigenous Trees. 

The majority of persons who have visited Australia 
maintain that its climate is the finest in the world. 
One of the best it is, without doubt, and there 
is hardly any other place known in wliicli there 
are so many fine days to be met with in the 
course of the year. The greatest invalid, or the 
most confirmed grumbler, could hardly find fault 
with the climate during the three winter monthsj 
forming as they do such a contrast to the same 
months in England. The clear blue sky, pure 
and exhilarating, and the sun warm, but not un- j 
pleasantly so, combine to make the weather more 
like a fine English spring than winter, even of the 
mildest kind. Disease is comparatively rare ; and 
if a man loses his health, it is generally the result 
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of some excess or accident. Spring, there is 
hardly any; snow is almost unknown, and the 
transition from spring to summer is hardly per- 
ceptible. Certainly the sun^s heat increases in 
intensity, and when a hot wind happens to be 
blowing, the dust, and the annoyances occasioned 
by it, are such as to render the summer season 
rather trying to English people not acclimatized. 

These hot winds are very destructive to vegeta- 
tion, completely withering up gardens in a short 
time, and giving a dirty, dusty, dried-up appear- 
ance to everything. The dust, hot and sandy, 
compels every one to wear a veil, which is doubly 
useful in defending the eyes from the glare of the 
sun, and in protecting them jBpom the dust, which 
frequently causes them to be affected by what is 
called "blight.^' This disorder is attended with a 
peculiar redness of the eyelids, and an irritation 
causing the eyes to water considerably, accom- 
panied with a smarting sensation. There are, 
moreover, two kinds of this complaint, commonly 
known as '^ sandy^' and '^ swelling" blight. The 
symptoms of the ^^ sandy blight" are those we 
have just described, and are caused by the dust 
entering the eye and producing inflammation. 
The usual remedy is a preparation of zinc, and 
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this *' eye-water*' was sold everywhere at the 
^gg^ings in 1852. The ^' sweUin^ hlighf is^ as it 
name implies^ a swelling of the eye^ and is sap- 
posed to be caused by the bite of an in^ct of the 
gnat kind. There is not so much pain with ibis 
as the other disorder^ but it is very unsightly^ as 
it gives the sniSerer the appearance of a pugilist 
The dust storms are at times so violent^ that most 
people are glad to torn their backs to the blast 
and allow it to sweep past them. 

These winds invariably blow &om the iateri(»ry 
aind have given rise to the supposition that the 
hitherto unexplored centre of Australia is a vast 
sandy desert ; and that the wind becomes heated 
and chained with dust in its course over the arid 
hot soil. In Sydney the name by which these 
winds are known, is '' a brickfielder.^^ Why they 
are so called it is difficult to say, unless it be that 
the dust is of a dull reddish hue, and more like 
pulverized bricks there, than it appears anywhere 
else. , On one occasion a ship while lying at the 
wharf there had been fresh painted, and " a brick- 
fielder'' sweeping past just after, changed the hue 
of the ship from a bright black to dirty brown. 
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Hie vegetable productions of Australia are 
xnany and varied^ almost every kind known at 
liome growing there with great luxuriance^ al« 
-tslioagh^ from the much greater heat and conse- 
quent forcing tendency of the climate^ they are 
^very liable to ripen too f ast^ and to degenerate in 
size and quality frcmi those of more temperate 
latitudes. The gourd species, in every variety, 
seem to flourish best^ melons and cucumbers 
growing to a great size inthe open air. The most 
abundant and cheapest fruits are grapes and 
melons. Peadbes in Sydney are sold for three* 
poice per dozen^ but they are inferior in size to 
^English peadies. Indian com or maize is culti- 
vated with great success in some parts of the 
colony. Many squatters^ too^ grow sufficient 
tobacco for the purpose of sheep-dippings on their 
own land. The grasses for the tnost part are rich 
and nourishing, although from want of moisture 
there is not that variety of colour and that fresh- 
ness of verdure to be seen as in England, the 
grass generally presenting a dry parched appear- 
ance, except near the rivers and in low, moist 
situations. There is one kind called kangaroo 
grass, which is very much sought after by sheepj 
who will bite it as close to the roots as it is pos- 
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sible for them to reacli with their teeth. In some 
of the valleys in which there have been bnt few 
sheep^ this grass runs to a great height^ biit^ 
except in these places, a patch of really good turf 
is rarely to be met with, either in winter or sum- 
mer; yet, notwithstanding this, the sheep on 
some ^' runs" thrive astonishingly, their carcajses 
when killed often weighing from sixty to eighty 
pounds each. 

Grain of all kinds grows luxuriantly, although 
from the small extent of land under tillage, it 
still keeps at rather a high price. In the year 
1854 wheat was twenty-five shillings per bushel, 
and oats twelve-and-sixpence ; while, two years 
before, horses were fed upon oatmeal imported 
from England, which was cheaper than their 
proper food. Wheat has been known to grow in 
Australia to the height of six feet, with a stem 
like a small cane, in fact, sometimes with hardly 
any head at all, the rich soil having apparently 
exhausted its power on the stem. Oats are cut 
for hay, and the horses seem to prefer it to the 
compressed hay which comes from other places. 
Potatoes also grow well, and in the Geelong dis- 
trict they have been known to weigh three pounds 
each. The blight has not yet made its appear- 
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ance at tlie antipodes; and as seed potatoes in 
1856 were 11^. per ton, it is to be hoped that the 
evil day of its advent there may be still far distant. 
Great quantities of these vegetables come from 
Adelaide, Tasmania, and even California, and, 
together with wheat, form an important feature of 
the intercolonial trade of Melbourne with the 
adjacent colonies. 

The different species of trees are very numerous. 
Conspicuous amongst them are the gum, red and 
blue, iron bark, stringy bark, cherry, wattle, she- 
oak, black-wood, and numerous others. The 
appearance of the gum trees is very singular, as 
they shed their bark and not their leaves : the bark 
hanging from them in long strips has a very 
slatternly appearance. The stems of nearly aU 
are blackened by the action of fire, which is 
generally attributed to the great conflagration 
that devastated the colony, and which sadly 
memorable event is universally designated as Black 
Thursday. The leaves never fall, and are called by 
courtesy evergreen, but the prevailing colour is a 
dirty brown. They give little or no shade, from the 
fact that the edges, instead of the surface of the 
leaves, turn to the sun ; and, moreover, the head 
of the tree is not nearly so large and -spreading as 
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might be expected from tiie height aad size of the 
stem. The stringy bark is so caUed from it8 «- 
terior^ which a good deal resembles the outer husk 
of a cocoa-nut ; the tree appears to be mariLed by 
a series of perpendicular scores^ to the depth of 
two or three inches. Iron-bark is a very hard 
and useful wood, and is generally employed foft 
wheel-spokes, &c. ; it greatly resembles the 
stringy bark in its external appearance. The 
dierry is a tolerably large tree, with a reddish 
stem, and bright green leaves ; it bears a small 
berry of peculiar taste. The wattle is another 
reddish-looking tree, and is of two kinds, the 
broad-leafed and the feathery-leafed, distinguish- 
able by the peculiarity implied in these terms. A 
very pure, clear gum exudes from the tree, and 
adheres to the bark in large lumps. The bark is 
used medicinally up the country^ and is an exoei- 
lent tonic, possessing very astringent properties ; 
both this and the gum are articles of export. The 
she-oak is a species of fir, having cones very 
similar to the ordinary pine, with leaves like 
bunches of string. The wind blowing through a 
Ifurge forest of these trees makes a very peculiar 
sound, not unlike the whistling noise produced by 
a squall at sea upon the rigging of a ship. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

MELBOURNE AND ITS SUBURBS. 

Its first aspect. — Rapid Extension of the Town. — ^Increasecl 
facility of Approach from the Beach. — Striking Improyements 
in the Appearance of the Town. — Principal Streets. — Public 
Baildings. — ^Hotels. — ^Goach Offices. — Coach Bacing. — Places 
of Amusement. — Suburbs, &e. 

The appearance of the city of Melbourne^ as 
seen from the bay when there is a high wind, is 
not the most inviting picture that could be pre- 
sented to a new arrival, as the whole town is 
enveloped in a cloud of reddish dust, and the 
houses, with the exception of a few near the beach 
at Sandridge, are perfectly imdistinguishable. It 
is built on two hiUs, so that, as the greater part 
of the town is in the hoUow, it is invisible from 
the harbour. 

The city is now extending itself with great 
rapidity; but at the time of Burrows's arrival^ 
the whole space from Sandridge to Melbourne 
was without a vestige of habitation ; on a green 
hpl to the right of the road there was a tent or 
two, but the remainder of the scenery was made 
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up of low sandy ground and marshes^ extending 
from the lagoon at St. Kilda to tlie banks of the 
Yarra-Yarra river. Now, there is a good turnpike 
road, planted on each side, from the Prince's 
Bridge to the gate, with trees, which avenue, in 
time, will form a welcome contrast to the hot, 
dusty road. 

Sandridge is a very fair-sized village, and on 
the hill before-mentioned, now known hy the 
name of Emerald Hill, there is another village, so 
that instead of a walk of three miles on a dreary 
road, the new comer finds himself in a suburban 
district as soon as he lands. Seven years ago, he 
.must have walked jfrom the beach to the town, 
and have sent his baggage up the river in a 
lighter — a very tedious process, weeks often elaps- 
ing before he obtained his clothing. Now, for 
the sum of one shilling, he can ride in any of the 
numerous conveyances, which are to be obtained 
up to nine o'clock in the evening in Sandridge, 
right into the heart of the city; or he can land at 
the railway pier, and go by the train to the station 
in Flinders-street. 

The aspect and character of the town are also 
greatly changed. Formerly, the very name of 
Melbourne conveyed the notion of a dirty, ill- 
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paved, badly-lighted place, where the softer sex 
used to wear Wellington boots in order to wade 
through the mud ; and where robberies were per- 
petrated with impunity on any unlucky wight 
Mrhose business might take him out after dark, or 
even outside his own door. One of the dodges 
then practised was, to get up a disturbance in the 
street, accompanied by cries of *^ Murder I " and 
" Thieves V^ and as soon as the unfortunate house- 
holder came out to the rescue, he found, to his 
astonishment, that the thieves and their supposed 
victim were imanimously agreed to attack him, 
and rob him of all he had, often leaving him 
senseless at his own door by a blow from the 
lethal weapon ironically called a '^ life-preserver/' 
The 'Streets are well planned, and are now 
tolerably well lighted, running at right angles 
through the town, and dividing it into square 
blocks. They are paved and macadamized also, 
and for the most part are twenty yards wide* 
Collins'-street, which is the Regent-street of Mel- 
bourne, contains many fine shops and buildings 
of all kinds, of which the Criterion Hotel is not 
the least imposing ; and, at about three o^clock on 
a fine afternoon, this thoroughfare presents quite 
a gay appearance from the number of well-dressed 
people of both sexes to be seen there. The next 
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in importance is. ^^ Big Bourke-stFeet/' as it is 
called^ to distinguisli it from its dirtj neighbour^ 
'^ Little Boorke-street ; ^' at one end of tMs street 
is the horse-market, almost entirely made up of 
sale-yards for horses and cattle. In the centre 
<^ it are situated the numerous coach offices^ 
of which the "Bull and Mouth/^ haying for 
its sign a facsimile of the monstrous boTine 
mouth of its London namesake, is the principal 
one, whence the coaches start for Bendigo, distant 
110 miles; Castlemaine, 85 miles; Beechworth, 
208 miles ; and Ballakrat, 84 miles, respectively, 
from the capital. The "Albion Hotel,^^ situated 
just opposite, has also its coaches, and a little 
before the hour of six in the morning the street 
exhibits a very lively appearance. Numerous 
coaches, some of them with six horses, are drawn 
up before the hotels, and as the drivers are for 
the most part Americans, the pace, as may be 
supposed, partakes rather of the go-a-head style. 
The dock strikes, and with their usual starting 
salute, a treinendous yell, and a savage cut at the 
leaders, off they start, rattling down the street at 
a rapid pace ; . and as they have all, excepting the 
Beechworth coach, to go as far as Flemingtcm 
together, a distance of about three miles, the 
steam is put on to get to the turnpike-gate first 
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Accidents seldom happ^i^ althongli from the reck- 
less mamier of drivings it is almost a miracle that 
they do not occur. If, however, any should befal, 
they are generally caused by some bibulous passen- 
ger, with a weak head, getting top-heavy at one of 
the baiting places, and tumbling over the side, a 
feat that is not very difficult to accomplish, as these 
coaches have no inside seats, but are built open and 
low in the body, in order to pass safely through 
the bush, and are swung on long leather springs. 
In this street, also, is situated the Post-office, 
now a well-regulated establishment, forming a 
pleasing contrast to the old place dignified by 
that name, where, by dint of hard pushing through 
the crowd usually found there, two hours generally 
would elapse before you could reach the window 
to receive the usual disheartening answer, ^^ None 
for that name, sir V' Melbourne also boasts of its 
Town Hall — a fine structure ; of its Crystal Palace, 
too, used as a ball-room ; and of a University ; as 
well as a good hoipital. Nor are places of amuse- 
ment wanting. Theatres are plentiful ; and biUs, 
setting forth the novelties to be seen at ^' Coppin's 
Olympic,^^ '^ Astley^s,^' and even " Cremome,'' are 
displayed in the windows of public-houses in the 
town. Those who like cheap entertainments have 
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abundant opportunity to gratify their taste in tlie 
numerous public-houses^ ivhich announce in allur- 
ing notices that '^A Free and Easy '^ is held there 
every evening ; so free and easy, indeed, that the 
wind-up is generally anything but harmonious. 

The villages of Richmond, Frahran, and St. 
Kilda, which were formerly considered quite rural, 
are now close to the town, although still preserv- 
ing their original names. The village of Brighton, 
however, still keeps its distance; and there are 
farms and neat villa residences scattered at inter- 
vals on the road between it and the tovm. So 
rapid has been the progress made, and so striking 
the change effected by the improvement of the 
town, that after an absence of eighteen months, 
some of the streets were scarcely recognisable. 
There are, however, some portions which seem at 
a stand-still, and will probably never improve very 
much j such as Flinders-lane and Little Bourke- 
street, two dirty, narrow places, running parallel 
with the main streets of those numes, and haunted 
by some of the worst characters of the town. 
Most of the yards and houses of the latter would 
be considerably improved by a periodical visit 
from the sanitary commissioners, accompanied by 
a few detectives. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TALES OF ADVBNTUEE BY A LOG-FIEB. 

Tales by a Log-fire.— I^red W 's Yarn.— The Shepherd's 

Wife. — Capture of the Murderer. — Tom's Tale of a Snake. — 

B *s Chase of a Bushranger. — E *s Tale of Bradley and 

Connor. — C 's Tale of the River Darling. — Jafck L 's 

Story of "Sydney Bill, the Native." - Melville.— " Gipsy 
Smith," his Escapes, his Capture, Sentence. 

At a station not far from the Sandhurst Diggings, 
in the month of July, 185 — , might have been 
seen a group of young men, wearing the uniform 
of the mounted police, seated in a log hut, — ^used 
as a cooking-house for the station, — round a 
large comfortable wood fire. It was a miserable 
rainy night, but as they were under orders to turn 
out as soon as required, and could not do what 
most of them would gladly have done, namely, go 
to their beds, they proposed to while away the time 
by communicating their experience of colonial life 

to one another. Fred W , the oldest of the 

party, who had been in Sturt's black police, and used 
to talk of the good old times, was unanimously 
called upon to commence, which he did in the fol- 
lowing manner : — ^' As you have called upon me, 
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boys, to spin a yarn, 1^11 do my best/' Upon 

which. Bill H , a merry little Irishraaii who had 

elected himself president, said : " Now, then ! 
silence for Mr. Fredas yam; the first disturber 
goes out in the rain." Those who smoked lit their 
pipes, Fred himself among tha nnmber, as he waa 
an inveterate patron of the weed, and between the 
pnffs he emitted, spun the following yam : — 

'^ About ten years ago, when no g(dd had been 
discovered or even thought of, I was stationed at 
Horsham, a small place in the Wimmera District^ 
and one day a report was made at the station that 
a shepherd^s wife had been criminally assaulted, 
and then murdered by a man who was, or had 
been, employed on the station to which the shep- 
herd belonged. It was the husband himsdf who 
brought us the tidings, and I never saw a man in 
such an excited state.. His account was, that he 
had been out as usual with his sheep, and on 
coming home found his wife lying dead, her skull 
fractured by the blow of an axe, and his child^ an 
infant of six months old, lying on the door-step, 
its little head dashed to pieces^ while madks of 
blood appeared on the door-step and post. The 
man to whom his suspicions pointed as the peipe* 
trator of the horrid deed had called there tli« 
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night before^ on his way to the head-staticm to 
look for work^ as he said ; he had his sapper^ and 
afiEer sleeping in the hnt that nighty todL Ids 
breakfast iQ the morning before the sheph^ went 
ottt, and he was still in the hwt when the latter 
lefl; it. When he came back^ the trayeller^ as 
naay be supposed^ was nowhere to be seen. Lear- 
ing the description of his person with us, the poor 
bereaved shepherd went away. Now as I had 
seen the man he des^bed only two days before^ 
I was directed to dress in plain elothes, saddle iny 
borse, and start, with orders to find him if pos- 
sible, and not to mind how long I stopped away if 

• 

I conld get any traces of him. I accordingly rode 
irom station to station, but could get no tidings 
of him anywhere; until on the fifth day of my 
search, I heard from a roadnside hut that a man, 
answering the description of the one I was in 
search of, had passed there on his road to the 
Glenelg river. On the middle of the sixth day 
I thought I would try to get across a piece ci 
scrub, near that place, to a station at which I 
knew I could pass the night, and as the bu^ was 
too thick to ride through fast with any degree 
of comfort, I walked my horse leisurely alon^ 
antil I drew near the river, and on the open 

M 2 
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groimd my attention was drawn to a ^^miami^' 
composed of leaves and boughs ; thinking it strange 
such a thing should be there — ^for it was evidently 
not made by the blacks — I tied up my horse to a 
stump^ and cautiously approached. As I drew 
near I saw the colour of some clothes^ and thinking 
my man might be the owner of them, I drew out 
a pistol^ looked to the cap, and went up to the 
^^ miami^' very quietly, and sure enough there was 
the man himself asleep, with a pistol lying beside 
him. I immediately possessed myself of it^ and 
then kicked his foot ; he sprung up as if shot, and 
feeling in his coat for the pistol, found it gone. 
Holding out his hands he said, ^ Put on the darbies, 
I'm done for once ; but if I had the pistol I would 
have shot you. I might as well be hung for a 
sheep as a lamb.' I handcuffed him, and took 
him to the squatter's place for the night. I started 
next morning, and two days afterwards . he was 
safe in gaol. He was hung, after confessing that 
he had kiQed the woman and beat the chilcVs 
head against the door-post; that he had gone 
through the bush the whole time affcer, and had 
only taken the road at the place I first heard of 
him." 

Fred having ended his narrative, called on Tom^ 
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an old stock-keeper, for his yarn, which he gave 
in, as nearly as possible, the following words : — 

^^ I was employed on a station about fifty miles 
from Swan HiU, and during the time I was there, 
had an opportunity of seeing how the bite of a 
venomous snake acts upon the human frame. One 
of the men had been asleep on his rug under a 
tree near the river, and was awakened by feeling 
»„e.hin,.h^^ into M. foot, on eLil^ 
it, he saw two or three small punctures siurrounded 
by a red ring. The foot feeling numbed, he took 
oiit his knife and made a number of scratches over 
the wounds until the blood came, and putting some 
gunpowder, which he luckily had with him, into 
the scratches, he set fire to it, having heard that 
burning the poison out in this manner was a good 
remedy. After doing this he started for the sta- 
tion, and a medical man, who fortunately happened 
to be on a visit to the place, came and prescribed 
suitable medicine, leaving orders with the men in 
the hut, that they should not allow him to sleep, 
as that was generally one of the effects the poison 
produced. After the doctor left, the man wanted 
to sleep, sure enough, but the others forced him 
to walk about the floor of the hut ; towards morn- 
ing he said that he felt all right, but they would not 
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believe Um j and, in spite of his protestations^ they 
made him walk about until the doctor came again^ 
who said that he might go to sleep now^ and that 
there was no longer any danger. It was some time 
before he got well^ and the place where he had 
been bitten festered^ and discharged a gre&t deal 
of matter^ and a scar remains there to this day ^ of 
the size of a shilling.^' Here Tom pulled off his 
boot^ and showed a scar on his foot, sayings ^^ Hie 
man was fnyself, and I hope it will be a long time 
before a snake catches me asleep again.'^ 

Another of the party named B , next fol- 
lowed, and the remainder of the anecdotes were 
chiefly of notorious criminals. B— - had been 
concerned in this exploit himself. A bushranger 
had been for some months the terror of all tra- 
Tellers, keeping the road as syst^naticaUy as 
a tumpikeman, and levying his black mail &r 
and near ; and the detachment of police to which 

B belonged had been for some days in seaztdi 

of him, and came up to him near a cdS&d tent, 
on the road to the diggings. He was mounted 
on a fine horse, which he had taken on loan, with- 
out leave, from some squatter. They immediately 
gave chase, and for some distance the bush<» 
ranger kept the lead, until B— — *, who had 4e 
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'best horse of the party^ came up pretty close to 
1dm, when, turning in the saddle, the feUow fired 

at B ; the ball whizzed very close to his head, 

cutting away a curl of hair, of which he was very 
proud, off his right temple. Seeing that his shot 
'had not taken effect, he turned again ; but this 

time B stooped in the saddle, and heard the 

cap snap, but the pistol missed fire; before he 

could pull out another, B was upon him, and 

pulling him off his horse by the ooat-coUar, gave 
him a fearful fall in the road. They caught his 
horse, and took him on it to the gaol; he shared 
the same &te as the man in the last story, as the 
first offence, for which they were in pursuit of 
him, was a capital one, and the shooting at the 
police made it far worse. 

Every one seemed bythis time anxious to relate 

xn. adventure ; and R , being next called upon, 

rthus proceeded : — " There were two notorious con- 
-victs, named Bradley and Connor, who had es- 
icaped from Norfolk Island, or, as it was called, the 
^'Ocean Hell,^ from the horrible characters who 
twere sent there ; they =had made the master of a 
snudlijooaster give them a passage to Port Philip^ 
and landing ooear Mr. Bateman's station, at Cape 
,61iflnpk, thegrtcommenced their dqxredations, rob- 
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bing a number of people^ and stealing two horses 
and firearms. They killed one man at Brighton, 
about six miles &om Melbourne^ and set the police 
at defiance for some time^ perpetrating their out- 
rages with apparent impunity. The whole of the 
police in the town and bush districts^ after scour- 
ing the country far and wide^ at length came up 
with them at Kane^s station, near the Me Ivor 
diggings. The rascals fired at a cadet named 
Thompson, wounding him severely; and several 
shots having been exchanged, they were at length 
captured, brought to Melbourne, and exalted to 
their proper position in, or rather out of, society." 

C was now summoned, and after a great 

many calls for silence by the self-made president, 
thus commenced his narrative: — ^^When I was 
stationed not far from here, word was brought in 
that a fight had taken place, the scene of which 
was the river Darling, and the combatants the 
blacks and police. The blacks had for some time 
been very troublesome, spearing the cattle and 
annoying the squatters on that river, so much so 
that it was determined to form a police-^station at 

the house of a squatter named. J , and four 

men, an officer, and a sergeant, were told ofP, and 
started, with a good deal of lumecessary braggiiig; 
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-on the part of at least one of them^ as to what they 
Tvould do in the event of a fight. They arrived 
safely; and one night shortly after^ loud yells 
^w^ere heard near the station. They turned out^ 
^ud went to the place whence the noise proceeded. 
On their arrival they found a number of blacks 
collected together. On asking their business 
-there, they received very insulting replies and 
gestures in return, accompanied with sundry 
agreeable promises of 'waddying/ 'spearing/ 
and the like. The end of this was that a black, 
in attempting to perform one of his threats, was 
tshot, and the whole mob commenced fighting. 
Away rode the braggart when the row commenced, 
for the purpose, as he said, of bringing assistance. 
The blacks rushed on the officer, and the men 
charged amongst the blacks, and laid into them 
manfully, rescuing the officer, after he had been 
speared in the thigh, and dragged off his horse, 
after being 'waddied' pretty severely, so that 
his life was for some time despaired of. Several 
of the blacks also received severe wounds, and one 
was killed outright.^' 

When the comments on this adventure were 
finished, and they were rather numerous, as one or 
two knew the parties concerned, and had heard the 
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story before^ Jack L proceeded ao spin hi* 

yam^ the hero of which was (i man called 
*' Sydney Bill, the native/' who was, as his name 
implies, a '' corn-stalk,^' or natiye of Sydn^, 
though of English parents. After a good school- 
ing at the '' Eocks,'' which are the Seven Diak 
of the antipodes, and a place where vice of every 
Idnd flourishes with tropical thixnrianee, he made 
a short so}oam in the back slnims of Melbonme 
to finish his education, and then turned out on 
his own account as bushranger, horse-*stealer, &c., 
in all of which he was an adept, and used to hoast 
tiiat there was not a gaol in the country that he 
had not seen ihe inside of. The police were after 
1dm for a series of capital offences, and .at length 
they came up with htm at a deserted lint near 
Lexton. They ordered him to surrender, but Sill 
had no idea of that; and thinking, as he said, 
''that he might as well be shot as hung,'' he 
stood with his back against the wall, and, ~witJi a 
ipistol in each hand, defied them to ^come and take 
him. Not wishing to cheat the hangman, they 
did not shoot him, as they might have done; but, 
while holding a parley, one of the constables sud- 
denly mahed in upon him, and, seizmg him by 
4lhe legs, tossed him clean ovur his head. THie 
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pistols fell from his hands^ exploding harmlessly^ 
and the redoubtable BiU was soon on his way to 
visit another gaol. He met his richly-merited 
&bte in the same manner a^ he met the poUoe, 
daring to the last. 

Tales of adyenture now began to flow fast^ and 
amongst them was narrated an anecdote of the 
notorious Melville, better known as the ^^ Cap- 
tain,^' who received a sentence of nearly thirty- 
two years for stealing a number of horses, or as a 
prisoner in a chain*gang once compendiously 
phrased it, on being asked what brought him 
there, " for stealing only a piece of rope V^ '^Only 
a piece of rope,^^ exclaimed liis interrogator, 
'^ ah, sir, but there was a horse at the end of it, 
you must know V But to return to Melville. 
After he had been for some time in fine, airy 
lodgings in the " yellow fiigates,^^ as the hulks are 
called from their being painted yellow, he fancied 
he should like to get out ; and he tried twice very 
hard to effect this. The first time he pretended 
to be suddenly inspired with very religious feel- 
ings, and wished to see the chaplain ; and on the 
worthy gentleman coming into the cell to see this 
sinner, he politely requested his reverence to 
change clothes with him. The chaplain refused^ 
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gave the alarm^ and Melyille's religious feelings 
and the chaplain vanished together! The next 
time he tried to cut a hole in the side of the ship 
with a saw^ which he had obtained by some means^ 
but he cut at the wrong place, and let the water 
in. He stood it very well until the water reached 
his knees, when he made an outcry for assistance, 
-and was removed to safer quarters. 

The next story related to a notorious rascal 
named ^^ Gipsy Smith/^ so called from his ap- 
pearance somewhat resembUng that of a gipy- 
This villain had been in custody several times, 
but always managed to escape ; and one of these 
escapes is worth mentioning. He had been given 
in charge to one of the police to be taken to 
Sallaitrat and forwarded to town; after going 
some distance very quietly, they came to a public- 
house, and the worthy gipsy asked the constable 
to let him have " a drink ;^^ this was contrary to 
all rules, but the constable, good-naturedly, gave 
nis consent, and tying his horse up outside the 
hotel they went in for their ^^ nobblers,^' when the 
cunning vagabond induced the constable to re- 
move his handcuffs for a few moments on the plea 
that they hurt him. Having gained this point, he 
xnade a snatch at the sword of the constable and 
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cut at him; but lie forgot that the constable had 
liold of the heayy steel scabbard^ and the two had 
a regular stand-up fight for some minuteSc Gipsy 
had met his mateh^ and throwing down the sword, 
ran off ; the horse broke his reins and did the same, 
taking with him the evidence of his rider^s folly, 
by the handcuffs being in the holster. The pri- 
soner escaped, and the constable was severely 
punished; but Gipsy admitted on his trial that 
" he never received such a thrashing as he did with 
the scabbard/^ His last escape was in this way. 
At the police station at Mount Ararat there was 
a very active sergeant named Mc Nalty, who, 
having obtained information of Gipsy^s where- 
abouts, started with a constable named Moore, to 
apprehend him. Meeting him at a tent by the 
road-side, he took him prisoner, and when about 
to handcuff him, he showed fight. The sergeant 
and he were struggling on the ground outside, 
and Moore was trying to get him clear of his. 
opponent, when a shot was fired from the tent, 
which took effect on poor Mc Nalty, killing him 
outright, a charge of slugs entering his chest, and 
Moore was wounded in the arm. Gipsy and his 
mate escaped, and 500/. was offered by Govern- 
ment for his apprehension. A few weeks after- 
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wards lie was tak^i at Daisy Hill in the fbUowing 
mannar: — ^A d^ger had seeo: a man who was 
well known to be one of Gipsy^s mates, at a 
store purchasing some provisions^ and^ on recc^- 
nising him^ he watched where he took the provi- 
sions to^ and succeeded in tracing him to aai dd 
hnt on the outskirts of the diggings. He imme- 
diately gave information^ and an officer with a 
nnmbcr of men, armed^ and with orders to fire in 
case of resistance, went down to ike hnt. On 
their arriyal they quietly sorrounded it, and^ look- 
ing through the chinks of the slabs, saw the men 
they wanted, asleep, with their arms^ saddles^ &c., 
in the hut beside them. Placing the police so that 
they could fire through tl^ openings in case of 
resistance, he went in ; and the ruffians^ seeing 
that resistance was hopeless, allowed themselyes 
to be ironed, and taken to the camp. It was a 
great satii^action to know that the mate, being Ae 
man who fired the shot, was huBg, and Gipey 
himself sentenced to a l<Hig term of imprisosment 
in the hulks ; so long, that if be survives it, he 
will be too oM for any active mischief. 

At the conclusion of this narrative, thesei^eant's 
'^ce was heard, crying — ^^^ Turn out, lads V and 
there was a geooLeral rush to the staWes. The rain 
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liad ceased^ and the stars were shining clear and 
fcright when they mounted their horses, and de- 
parted to watch a back line of road to the dig- 
gings, for some horse-stealers who were to pasa 
iliat way with their ill-gotten enimals. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A VOYAGE TO CHINA. 

William leaves the Police Force. — Goes to Melbourne. — Ships for 
England vid China. — Leaves Hobson's Bay with 150 Chinese 
Passengers. — Observations on the Passengers. — ^Opium- Smok- 
ing. — Dirty habits of the Chinese. — The Island. — The Scotch- 
man among Savages. — Fruit from the Island. — The Storm. — 
Arrival in Hong-Kong. 

BuREOws having determined to leave tlie force, 
sent in his resignation, and received his discharge. 
He thereupon started for town in order to obtain 
a ship bound to England, and succeeded so far as 
to meet with one bound to China, and from 
thence to England, if a cargo were procurable. 
On this vessel he took passage, and we shall now 
give an account of his voyage to Hong-Kong. 

On the 8 th of June, 18 — , William went on 
board the ship Boomer^ lying in Hobson^s Bay, 
Melbourne, which vessel had recently arrived from 
England. The crew were anxiously waiting for their 
next move, which they all thought would be for 
home ; but they were doomed to disappointment. 
Bumours began to be current on board, that they 
were first to take back some lucky Chinese diggers 
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to their native land ; and these reports gathered 
strength from the number of civilized-looking 
Celestials that came on board to inspect the ship. 
At length, on one rainy morning, the Boomer 
moved out to the black buoy, off Williamstown. 
with 150 passengers, and 3000 ounces of gold be- 
longing to them, dropped anchor, and remained 
there, waiting for a change of wind* Taking on 
board a pilot, and a fair wind with him, the fol- 
lowing afternoon the ship soon passed out through 
the narrow channel between the Heads, once more 
into the long swell of the Southern Ocean ; and 
leaving the pilot on board the cutter which cruises 
outside, started fairly on her voyage. 

For the first week, very few of the Chinese 

passengers showed themselves on deck, being all 

more or less afflicted with sea-sickness; and 

those who were not, sought comfort in their 

opium pipes ; and to such an extent did some of 

them carry this practice, that they never left their 

beds or mats except to eat or drink ; and they did 

very littl^ in that line — quite the reverse of the 

non-smokers, who ate most voraciously, eight or 

ten basins of rice being the common allowance 

amongst them for one man. But as they have 

in general only two meals a-day, that may account 
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&a it. At length they began to come on deck, 
and look about> at least between ninety and a 
hundred of them ; they seemed always to leave 
some of their number down below to look after 
their baggage. The decks soon presented the 
appearance of a dingy street in London^ as dirty 
water^ grease^ and every description of filth were 
thrown about freely by them^ in spite of the 
remonstrances of the crew^ or explanations givai 
by signs^ that they should throw their refuse over- 
board; and in consequence of their inability to 
understand^ or their love of dirt^ the crew had 
plenty of work to keep the decks clean. 

After about a month of fine weather, varied by 
occasional storms of wind and rain, the Boomer 
was becalmed off a small group of islands, of coral 
formation, called Baven Islands by the natives^ 
but marked by some other name on the chart. 
The chief officer, and an English passenger on 
board, being desirous of going ashore, the captain, 
after much persuasion, allowed them to take the 
gig, with four hands, for that purpos^, giving 
them instructions, if the natives shoidd ap« 
pear hostile, not to land. They had been gone 
about three hours, and every one <ni board was 
l^eoomiB^ anxious about them^ when a nondesdipt* 
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looking affair was observed coming off under sail^ 
and the gig following. As they neared the ship^ 
the dark faces of several natives were easily dis- 
cernible^ and amongst them what appeared to be 
a shipwrecked seaman 3 but when they came 
alongside^ he seemed to be as one having some 
authority among them^ &om the manner in which 
they obeyed him. When they gained the deck^ 
to the surprise of all on boards the natives began 
to speak^ or rather to try to speak^ English^ look- 
ing with great contempt apparently on the 
Chinese by whom they were surrounded. The 
seaman who accompanied them stated that he had 
left a whaler at one of the neighbouring islands^ 
and having had a quarrel with some white men 
who were settled there, he cleared out one night 
in a canoe, taking with him some of the natives, 
and founded a little colony for himself. He had 
been there sixteen years, and had two fine boys, 
about the ages of fourteen and fifteen respectively, 
whom he called his sons. He had been king, but 
as a rule had been made that each male on the 
island should rule for a year, he had abdicated 
some months previously in favour of a fine-looking 
native, about six feet in height, and was now 
content to act as his prime minister. 

N 2 
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The astonisliment of the chief officer and boaf s 
crew may be imagined on meeting, instead of 
savages, with a townsman, for such he was to at 
least four who were in the boat. When the cap- 
tain asked the man if he would like to leave the 
island, he refused, adding, '^that he was quite 
comfortable, as he had been there so long, had 
mastered the language, and erected a small school- 
house in which he was trying to teach the natives 
to read and write English. He wished the captain 
to report the island on his arrival in Hong-Kong, 
as he could freight a small schooner every year 
with cocoa-nut oil, tortoise and turtle shell, coral 
and becJie-de-mer for the China markets. The boats 
brought off a quantity of breadfruit, bananas^ 
plantains, cocoa-huts, pine-apples, and some pump- 
kins of immense size. The king promised to send 
off, next morning, a supply of pigs, fowls, &c., but 
a heavy squall being seen approaching, they took 
their departure, and the ship drove before the 
breeze until next morning, when, after losing sight 
of the island, she was again becalmed. 

After rolling and pitching for about a day, a 
good breeze sprung up ; as it was fair, the spars 
were soon covered with canvas, and the ship was 
bowling along in good style very soon ; a great 
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number of small islands -^ve sighted during the 
next week, the wind drawing gradually ahead 
until it became a stiff gale, with every appearance 
of an increase. One evening about sunset, the 
dangerous reef, known by the name of the Prata 
Shoal, appeared far away on the ship^s lee, the sea 
driving against it, sending sheets of spray high in 
the air ; the captain wishing to get out of such a 
dangerous neighbourhood as soon as possible, 
carried on a press of sail, and the ship flew before 
it, driving the water from her bows for yards 
round her in a white sheet of foam. Towards 
midnight the wind increased, and the watch on 
deck were standing under the lee of the weather 
bulwarks, looking aloft to see how the spars stood, 
when a tearing noise was heard, and it was then 
found that the mainsail had split up the weather 
leech. " Haul the mainsail up !^' shouted the cap- 
tain, and at the same time the look-out on the 
forecastle sung out that the jib and stay-sail had 
split. All hands were soon on deck to shorten 
sail ; and the second mate went out with some 
men to pick up what they could of the head sails, 
while the remainder did the same to the mainsail. 
The gale had by this time done its worst; and 
towards morning it somewhat abated, when other 
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sails were bent in plttee of those that had been 
lost. Two days after^ land was sighted about day- 
break^ and the Boomer, with a fair wind^ stood in 
for the, anchora^ at Hong-Kong ; on entering 
the channel between Green Island and the main 
land, a large number of men-of-war appeared gaily 
dressed out with flags, and amongst them the flag- 
ship Calcutta was the most conspicuous. It being 
the birthday of Prince Albert, she commenced 
saluting, the other ships following her example, 
nntil the air became filled with dense donds of 
smoke, completely spoiling the view of the' town, 
and rendering the captain^s work of picking out a 
berth amongst the nimierous merchant ships and 
men-of-war in the harbour rather hazardous ; how- 
ever, he at last managed to get in safely, dropped 

» 

anchor, and furled sails, after a passage of about 
six weeks, not unusually long, but quite long 
enough for the Europeans on board to get tired of 
the dirty Chinese passengers. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THBBE MONTHS IN CHINA AND RETUEN TO STDNEY. 

A Chin-cliin, or Feast. — Eatables. — Procession. — ^Departure for 
the Shore. — Discharge Cargo. — Commence Eepairs. — Opimn 
Clippers. — Thieving Habits of the Chinese. — ^Instanoe of Theft 
and its Punishment.— Typhoon- — The Salt Junks. — ^Take in 
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Passengers. — Scene on^ Deek in fine Weather. — ^Biot on Board. 
— ^Kindness of the Captain to the Sick. — ^Presentation of a 
Flag to the Captain. — ^Arrival in Sydney. — Chinese Gratitude. 
— Their Departure for the Diggings. 

The first boat that came alongside was speedily 

filled wiA a mob of the Chinese passengers sent 

ashore by the rest^ for the purpose of obtaining 

fruit and vegetables^ with sundry other suspicious 

looking edibles in which Chinamen delight^ in 

order that they might have a grand ^'chin-chin," 

or feast^ to return thanks for their safe arrival to 

'^ Jobs," as they call their deity. In about two 

hours the deputation returned, bringing the much 

coveted pigs, onions, &c., with them. The pigs 

were roasted whole, but as the Chinese did not 

choose to show the process, it is not easy to 

imagine how they managed to roast them in the 

nice looking n^anner in which those sent on board 
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appeared to be done. They looked as if they had 
been painted brown, so evenly was the colour dis- 
tributed over the surface of their skins^ not a 
burnt patch visible anywhere. One leg of a fine 
large pig was sent into the forecastle, but the crew 
being suspicious of the way in which it had been 
cooked, and on what it had fed, would not eat it, 
so when the Chinamen were down below at their 
grand feast, the crew quietly dropped the pork 
overboard, and when they were asked how they 
liked it, said it was very good, or as a Chinaman 
would say, '^velly goot,^^ which is the highest 
praise that a Chinaman in trying to talk English 
bestows on anything, it being apparently beyond 
their capability to get their tongues round the 
letter ^^r." Their devotions were conducted in 
the following manner : one man called a priest. 
Walked first, and following him were others carry- 
ing dishes, in which were placed the pigs, fruit, 
rice, sweetmeats, &c., before any had been cut off 
or eaten. Forming a procession they came up 
from below, and walked aft on to the poop ; and 
arriving at the tafirail put their offerings on a hen- 
coop; the priest took some coloured paper on which 
was written a prayer in Chinese characters, and 
setting it on fire threw it overboard ; after which 
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the others fired crackers and threw rice into the 
water, and while some more paper was burning 
came up to the offerings, salaamed three times by 
bowing to the deck with their arms extended over 
their heads, and retired. But it was noticed that 
they did not throw anything overboard which had 
cost money ashore, such as pork, sugar-candy,, 
fruit, &c. 

The feast over, they commenced preparations 
for going on shore, and boats having been called, 
they went over the side into them, about twenty 
in each boat ; but when the turn came to the two 
most inveterate opium-smokers, it was found 
necessary to lower them over with ropes ; one of 
these, when he came on board, was a slight, but 
healthy man, but when he left th^ ship, had be- 
come a Uving skeleton, staring about him with an 
air of abject helplessness, approaching to idiotcy. 
The crew were not sorry to see the las^ boat -load 
take their departure, which they did with cries 
of '^ chin-chin,^' which means '^ good-bye^'- and 
'^ thank you/' As soon as they had left, the 
sailors proceeded to wash decks and clean the 
ship fore and aft, knock down the berths, &c., and 
found that it was not before it was necessary. 

Having cleaned the ship, the crew commenced 
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discharging; preparatory to moving farther up the 
harbour for repairs; and in about a months all 
the cargo having been landed^ sails unbent^ &c.; 
•on a finC; warm mornings the andor was lifted^ 
and the Boomer sailed into Jazdine's Sight, a 
small baj; so named after a gentlanan whose 
residence is close by. Here the ship was moored^ 
and two days after the carpenters came on boards 
under the superintendence of Mr. Cooper^ whose 
father was kidnapped in the harbour^ and has 
never since been heard of. The bulwarks having 
been carried away on the voyage from England, 
the captain wanted them replaced^ and also a new 
house buHt on deck. The Chinese carpenters 
were brought off in a boat at about seven in the 
morning ; and the boat, which was managed by 
an old woman and a girl, returned to the shore, 
and brought them their dinners at noon. They 
were allowed one hour for dinner, and were then 
turned to until six: at night, when they went 
ashore. 

Their tools were of Chinese manufacture^ and 
they affected to look with contempt on Enghdi 
ones ; but if they obtained the chance of steating 
some of the ship carpenter's copper nails^ Ixdts, 
or tools, they would do so without scruple. They 
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have no Sabbath-day^ but work on every day of 
the week. Their temples^ or^ as they call them^ 
Joss-houses^ are small places^ profiisely orna- 
mented inside with gilding ; and it was a common 
thing enough for English 'seamen to go into one 
of these sAotoSy as they call the Joss-houses^ and 
get up a disturbance, when the priest would give 
them oranges, and other fruit, in orier to get 
them to leave the place without doing mischief; 
for occasionally Jack would not scruple to pull 
down the deity, or, indeed, the house itself. If 
any of the seamen bdonging to the ships in the 
harbour, or even residents there, went out after 
eight o^clock at night, and walked along the 
Queen^s Boad, they were sure to be challenged 
by the numerous sentries, and from the number 
of them, and the scarcity of Chinese about after 
that hour, the town was probably at that time 
under martial law, at least the Chinese portion of 
it, as it was war time. 

The opium traders form a numerous fleet ; and^ 
when about sunset, it was a fine sight to see one 
of those small but fast chpper vessels coming into 
the harbour under a cloud of canvas. Suddenly, 
as if by magic, the canvas would be furled, the 
anchor let go, and a boat with its white awning*^ 
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and white-jacketed crew of coolies, would pull oflf 
from the side to the town, carrying her captain 
on a visit to the owners, possibly Messrs. Dent 
or Jardine. The effect was, however, somewhat 
spoiled by the horrible din which is heard from 
the town, at sunset and sunrise, of gongs, crackers, 
and what the people call singing. The Chinese 
are a crafty, thieving race ; and an incident oc- 
curred which will suffice to show how little thev 
are to be trusted. One of the opium schooners 
was discharging tea into a ship for Sydney, and 
had on board a large quantity of copper ^^ cash," 
a small coin, 100 of which equal fourpence Eng- 
lish money, as dead weight from Poo-chow ; her 
crew of coolies having been paid off on arrival, a 
number of Chinamen were employed in unloading 
the tea ; and the Lascar and English portion of 
the crew having been sent to breakfast, the Chinese 
in the schooner were sent about also. The cap- 
tain and mate went below, leaving the second 
mate in the hold, to look after the tea and 
'^ cash.^^ As he was lying on the chests, waiting 
to be relieved for his breakfast, he saw a China- 
man come out from amongst them, go to one of 
the small bags, cut it open, and commence stow- 
ing away the ^^ cash" in his clothing j he waited 
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■until he had taken a few handfuls, and then went 
out and caught him, took him on deck, and hand- 
cuffed him to a rope on the quarter-deck. When 
the mate and captain came up from breakfast, 
they sent ashore, and obtained permission to 
punish him, which they did in this manner:- 
After handing him over to the serang, he was 
made fast to the windlass, and the tindal got a 
piece of rope six feet in length, and gave him 
about four dozen lashes, he was then turned 
ashore without any wages. If the mate had had 
his own way, he would have coal-tarred his face 
and cut off his tail; that being the greatest 
punishment that can be inflicted. Some of the 
Chinese passengers said that they could not go 
to Canton, ©r any city, except Hong-Kong, with- 
out a tail, or they would lose their heads. 

Before the repairs had been completed, the ship 
was visited by the harbour-master's boat, the 
crew of which brought word that the barometer 
ashore was falling, and there was every sign of a 
coming typhoon. The captain accordingly sent 
down top-gallant-yards, paid out more chain, and 
made all snug for the night. Meanwhile all the 
small craft belonging to the water population 
were making for shelter, and a dull gloom seemed 
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to bang over everything. It came oa to Uow 
about sunset ; and after supper^ the watcb. being 
set, all hands turned in. The ship being lights 
she b^an to swing and roll as the wind gidned 
strength; and at last the chain was heard to soxgt 
over the windlass with a jerk that roughly shook 
the ship. Then came the order^ " Pay out chain," 
and all ran on deck. It was raining bard, and 
blowing a whole gale. A small steamer alongside 
bad her steam up^ trying to keep head to wind, 
but she was dragging her anchors^ and in the 
morning was about a quarter of a mile astern. It 
was lucky that the Boomer fared no i^orse^ as 
two days after a ship came in dismasted and leaky; 
having been caught in a typhoon coming from 
Shanghae^ so that it was only the edge of the 
storm that was felt at Hong-Kong: Lord Elgin 
arrived in the Ava whilst the Boomer was lying 
there^ and used often to pass her in the evening 
on an excursion in his boat. There was about 
this time a funeral of some officers £rom Canton^ 
and thirteen boats followed from the different 
ships. Sometimes there were as many as two or 
thitee deaths in a week on board the Caleutia, A 
steamer was seen coming in with two prizes^ and 
on inquiring whence they came^ it turned out 
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that they were two junks laden with salt, which 
had attempted to run the blockade, and get up to 
Canton, but they had been caught and brought 
back. A short time after, bills were posted up in 
the town, notifying that they would be sold by 
auction ; but it seems they had been bought by 
the original owner, were sent up again, and re- 
taken. 

Having finished the repairs, and no freight being 
obtainable for England, the captain was induced 
once more to charter the ship to convey Chinese 
passengers to Sydney, as they were not allowed to 
land in Melbourne, off Ouichen Bay. So taking 
on board about 3000 chests of tea, some bales of 
mats, samshee, or Chinese rum, and other articles, 
the ship moved out farther towards the mouth of 
the harbour, to take on board stores, firewood, water, 
&c. The stores consisted of pork, rice, salt-fish, 
pickles, &c., all of Chinese salting and preserving; 
but, to say the truth, they smelt most abominably. 
Berths had been fitted up for 400 passengers, but 
only 880 were obtained; and a dirtier lot never 
set foot on a ship. One half of them had never 
Been the sea before, but some were old stagers, 
who had been to California. After getting them 
all on board, the Boomer set sail in the month of 
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November for Sydney. About a fortnight after 
leaving Hong-Kong, one of the Chinese was taken 
sick. When they had bled and physicked him 
after their own fashion, they covered him with 
mats, rugs, jackets, &c., on a rainy night, and left 
him lying on deck exposed to the elements. Even 
his own brother would not go near him. As might 
be expected, the next morning he was found dead, 
and as they would not bury him, the crew rolled 
him in his bedding, and committed liim to the 
deep, the Chinamen throwing after him his pipe, 
hat, shoes, and a pack of cards. Some time after 
this, they all took what appeared to be a shaving 
mania, and groups of three or four might be 
seen about the decks busily employed in shaving 
each other^s heads. One of the old stages 
said that they shaved their heads, all but the 
precious tail, every new moon. Gambling seemed 
to be their chief amusement ; and the decks pre- 
sented a picture, on a fine day, that was rather 
amusing. Here there might be seen a group 
squatted in every imaginable posture round a man 
with a song book, applauding vigorously any part 
of the song that tickled their fancy. There a 
quartette of gamblers, throwing dice into a basin, 
and whoever turned up most spots took the stakes. 
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generally consisting of copper cash^ glass beads^ or 
some insignificant trifle, to them a great deal. 
Throwing dice is not their only way of gambling, 
as they play the game called in England Fox and 
Geese with great skill ; also draughts, with this 
diflference, that they have a board shaped like a 
cross, with letters on the squares. 

At breakfast time one morning, a most unusual 
noise was heard, which caused all to run on deck 
to see what had occasioned it. On getting there, 
pieces of firewood, earthen pots, and other mis- 
siles, were seen flying about in every direction, 
while some of the rioters had got the ship's hand- 
spikes, and some large blocks of wood on top of 
the long-boat, and were throwing them down on 
the heads of the combatants. The riot was 
speedily quelled, and the ringleaders handcufied 
to the mizen rigging until the afternoon. The 
cause of the disturbance was very simple; the 
Chinese passengers on board belonged to two dif- 
ferent villages, between which some feud existed, 
and one of the red-tails striking one of the black — 
for so they were distinguished by the colour of the 
silk plaited into their tails — the fight became 
general ; however, there were only a few broken 
heads, and the matter ended there. One of the 

o 
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Chinese had a broken swelling of a cancerous 
kind on his neck^ and what with his n^lect and 
dirty habits^ it had become a mass of corruption. 
The captain examined it^ and making him sit 
down he washed and cleansed it^ and th«a ap- 
plied some caustic^ and in abont three weeks it 
was nearly well. When the rest of them saw 
this^ every one that had a cut or bruise of any 
kind came to the captain^ in preference to their 
own doctor^ who did nothing but smoke and sleep 
the whole time he was^on board. Altogether, 
Captain Holmes acted indeed in a manner which 
&w men would have done had they been in the 
same situation. The man whom he had cured, 
together with, a few more^ raised a subscription 
amongst them fqr a flag made of flowered silk 
crape^ to be presented to him as a token of grati- 
tude for his kind treatment. On Christmas Day 
the ship made Australian land^ about twenty miles 
to the westward of Adelaide^ in a strong gale from 
the northward, i^d she stood off the coast until it 
abated, which it did in about two days. Tbe next 
place sighted was Wilson^s Promontory, a high, 
bold mass of rock, and as it was a fine day with 
Ught breezes, the Chinamen wanted their flag 
hoiBted, and to gratify them the captain did so. 
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^At tlie time of its hoisting they fired a salute of 

•crackers - tied on a sticky about five hundred in a 

string. Shortly after leaving Basses Straits, the 

khip Watepfthe Sea was spoken, the captain of 

which stated that several wrecks had taken place 

$a S;f dhey ; and as it came on to blow that night 

off the land. Captain Holmes did not make the 

attempt to get into the harbour until the wind 

shifted, which it did a few days after ; a pilot was 

then, taken on board, who took the ship safely 

through those tremendous cliffs forming Sydney 

Heads, and brought up off Pinchgut Battery about 

thriee in the afternoon. 

By -liie end of the week, the passengers were all 
--ashore, and the first thing one of the old stagers, 
\ylitam the captain had cured of a dangerous sick- 
ness,. did, was to buy a gold ring and present to 
* -him^ to*mark his sense of obligation for that act 
? of kindness. Going on shore, they hired a large 
; .empty house at one shilling per man for a week, 
. *iind the last that was seen of them was four days 
: after, when they started with their bamboos and 
^bundles for'the diggings, followed by a crowd of 
young scamps, whose chief delight seemed to con- 
sist in pulling their tails. The ship being ordered 
•'to return to China, Burrows determined to leave 
h> ' • • * o 2 
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her^ and obtain a berth in a vessel bound fot 
London^ and accordingly shipped in a clipper^ and 
after a long and tedious voyage of one hundred 
ajid three days, during which nothing worthy of 
remark occurred, arrived in England after an 
absence of seven years. 
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the change in the colonial policy of France — and the consequences of the enoeavours 
of Great Britain to consohdate her power over America. 

** The narrative is at once lucid, doquent, instructive, and poetical, and studded 
at intervals with those bright life-like pictures for whicn Mr. Uaucroft has become 
so famous. In view of the mass of authorities which the historian has so 
assiduously collected, and for the careful examination he has given to contemporarr 
evidence, he deserves unqualified praise. There is a dramatic power and rigour in 
the pages of this history which will cause it to be esteemed, not only aff a most uaefui 
work of historical reference, but as an honour to American literature." 

In fcap 8yo, price 2s. cloth extra; Is. 6d. boards. 

AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. By W. R 
Baxtbk, M.P. 

«* This book is not one of those ephemeral productions which, harins 8«>rT<Hl the 
puroose of producing a few hours' amusement, may be thrown aside aud forgotten: 
but It IS a pubhcation that will bear continual reference, and prove iU iniH^^ vahia 
whenever it is consulted." ~ JSeie* iUu*ng«r, 



History, 
In 1 vol. demy Svo, price 14s. cloth lettered. 

THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO THE CRIMEA, 
By W. H. Russell, The Times' "Special Correspondent." Being 
a Revised Edition of '^Tbe War," with additions and corrections. Illus- 
trated with Plans of the Battles, Woodcuts, and Steel Portrait of 
Autbor. 
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JiA a national bistoiy of the ereat events of which it treats, it mast ever hold a 
foremost rank in the literature ot this countrj, doublj valuable as beiug an authentic 
record of our trials and victories in the Crimean Peninsula, and as the first history 
of war ever written from personal observation by a professed author and civilian."— 
Bra. 

** It is impossible to over-estimate this work, either as an anthentio record by one 
pecxiliarly qualified and circumstanced to collect facts, or as an animated picture of 
movements and incidents of one of the most memorable wars ever waged." — Civil 
Service Oazeite, 

** Mr. Russell is at once a most readable and successful historian of the war ; and 
his striking and highly-coloured pictures of the events of the campaign will not only 
long be remembered by aU who read them, but will furnish much vtuuable material 
for the future Macaulay of our era." — DaUtf Scotaman. 

** This wonderful narrative will make the name of W. H. Bussell immortal as the 
ebronicler of the ever memorable campaign in the Crimea." — Liverpool Albion. 

** A memorial of the campaign in the East, which every Englishman who loves to 
read of the indomitable pluck of his countrymen will endeavour to possess."— 
Expren, 

In 3 vols, post 8vo, price 15s. cloth lettered. 

MICHAUD'S HISTORY OF THE CEUSADES. 
The First English Edition translated from the French; with 
Kotes. Memoir and Preface by W. RoBSON. , 

« Michaud is faithful, accurate, and learned : his mind is lofty and generous, and 
ezactiy suitable to the proper filling up of the history of the Crusades." — Ausoxr. 
{Blaehwoo^t Magazine^ 

New Edition, brought down to the Peace of Paris, 1856, 
In 4 vols. Svo, price £1 10s. cloth lettered. 

RUSSELL'S MODERN EUROPE, with a View of tlie 
Progress of Society from the Bise of the Modem Kingdoms. A New 
Edition, continued to the Peace of Paris, 1856, to whicli is added a com- 
pendious Index compiled expressly for this Edition. 

The FoUBTH VoLUHB, from the year 1802 to 1856, is sold separately, 
price 10s. 6d.; it forms the best handbook of General History for the 
last half-century that can be had. 

All the Candidates for the Government Civil Service are examined in 
** RosseU's Modem Europe," as to their knowledge of General History. 

In small post 8vo, price 5r. cloth extra. 

EMBASSIES AND FOREIGN COURTS. A Historj 
of Diplomacy. By The Roving Englishman. The Second 

Edition. 

"The 'Roving Englishman' is a satirical chronicler. His style is not less IiTely 
fthan serere — not subtle enough for irony, but caustic, fk«e, and full of earnest 
Imeaning. This Tolume is also an admirable manual, skilfulhy adapted to the purpose 
'^of ditt'using a general knowledge of histoxy and the workmg of diplomacy."— rA« 



6 Standard and Popular Works, 

In 2 vols, crown 8vo, doth, piioe Ss., or in 1 toL clotli giH» 5b. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAB 
DELUSIONS. By Charles Mackat, LL.D The Third Editaon. 
ninitrated with One Hundred and Twenty J^ngrsLvrngB, from 101106 
IVinte and other authentio sources. 

Among which will he found the following interesting subjects :— Tie 
South Sul. Bobble, The Tdlipomahia, Rbucs, Modern pROPHstana. 
BuBLS and Obdkals, Lovb of the Marvellous, The O. P. Mania, The 
Crusades, The Witch Maitia, The Slow Poisoners, Haunted HouseSi 
The Alohtmistb — pRETEin>SD Antiquitt of thb Art, Avicknka Al- 
BXRTU8 Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Ratmond Lulli, Kogeb Bacon, 
PopB John XXII., Cornelius Agrifpa, Paracelsus, Dr. Dee sad 
Edward Kellt, The Cosmopolite, Sendivogius, The Rosicrugianb, 
Alchymical Writers of the Seventeenth Century, Dit LisitR, Albsbt 
Aluts, Count db St. Gbrmains, Cagliostbo, Present State of the 
fidenoMy &o. — ^Fortune-telling, The Maonetiserb, &c. 

"ThcMToloBMS win o«ptiT»te the sttention of readonwho, waeordlstg to fbeir 
wrioot tampan, feel either indiaed to laugh at or aighoTer the fidlies of mai^iod." 
•-JVmm. 
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In 1 vol. post 8vO| price 3s. 6d. doth lettered. 

ELICKS HISTORY OF THE PROTESTAJNTS OF 

FRANCE, from the Commencement of the Reformation to the 
P^rescait Time. Translated from the Revised and Corrected Edition. 

'* It ifl written with both power aod briUitmor; its pictoiea are distinct and warm 
in colour; its sketches or character, although slieht, are nuirked by penetra^ig 
intc^gence and genial feeling ; its information is fuU, and apparently sou^t out with 

Seat care and research. The work natural^ comes into oompariaon with D* Aafaign^s 
istorr of the Befonnation ; and it does not suffer by such oompariaon— it ia, pei^iqn, 
better history, on the whole; although its limitations and special plan preclude the 
details and indindnaliriews j^aeh. are the greater pact ol the charm <d D'Anhign^'a 
work.**— JViimeiMi^orMM^. 

In small post 8vo, price 9s. cloth extra, gilt. 

PICTURES FROM THE BATTLE FIELDS. BjTrb 
Roving Englishman. The Third Edition, with lUostratiottB fiom 
Sketches taken on the spot, and Chapters reqpeeting — 



Scntari and its Hos- 
pitals. 
Miss Nightingale. 
Balaklava. 
A Snow Storm. 



The Commissariat 

again. 
A Camp Dinner. 
The Heights before 

Sebastopol. 



The Baslu-Basoak. 
Russian Officers and 

Soldiers. 
The French Offioor* 
The Zouave. 



«* Who is unfamiliar witb those brilliant little aketehee of trairel— partieoiaityine 
pietures of Turkish life and manner* — ^from the pen of the ' Bovine Bnglidbasn(,' 
that were, week after week, the very tit-bits of * Household Words r--Who didncjk 



hail their ocdleetion into a eompanionable.siaed volume P — and ivHio will not thaak osW 
*™^I, '^ frien4-the friend of almost emrthing and everybody bat Ibnj^ 
aoodlesp-the • Bovug Englishman,* for this new book of sketches f*^ ^^ 
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In fcap 8vo, price Ss. 6d. boatdB^ la. 8d. strongly bound, or in doth 
gilt, 2s., or with the Questions and Coloured Map, red sheep, 39. 

LANDMAKKS OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. Jambs Whiti. (The Twenty-eighth Thoasftod.) 

'* We bold this to be a pattern volmne of cheap litomtnre. It is so written th&t tl 
cannot iUl to amuse and enJigfaten the more ignorant : yet it is » book that may be 
read with pleasure and pro^, too, bj the most pelisnea aeholar. In a word, eKcel* 
lent gifts are applied to me advantage of the people— a poetical instinct and a fnU 
knowledge of £nglish History. It has nothing about it of commonplace compila* 
tion. It is the work of a man of remarkable ability^ haying as sach a style of ita 
own, and a grace that cannot Akil to exercise its remimg influence upon tmeduoated 
people. The amount of solid information it compresses in a small compass excites la 
the reader's mind repeated surprise." — 2%tf Examhur. 

"The style in which the book is written is elegant, the sentences being shorty 
terse, and full of point, without the slightest effort to excel in the art of composition 
being apparent; whilst the facts are thoroughly to be depended upon, as a con- 
sultation of larger authorities will in every iBStanoe prove. To the young, the value 
of these * Landmarks^ wUl be past all compntatioii, and dnldrea of an older growth 
will neither lose their time nor patience, but will increase their etodc of kaowledflS, 
by giving them their most attentive and candid oonsideration.*'— JBWfs Wedklg 
Messenger, 

Also, uniform with the above, and sold sepaniely. 
In fcap 8yo, prioe Is. etrongiy bound. 

QUESTIONS ON THE LANDMARKS OF ENGLISH 
History. With Genei^ogical and Chronolof^cal Tables, and 
Coloured Map of Great Britain ; showing at one view its divisions into 
Iloman Provinces, Saxon Kingdoms, a^ English Counties, with the 
positions of the Anoient British tribes. Pesigned by Fbancis Youxo, 
St. Edmund's School, Kingsbridge. 

Uniform with "Landmarks of the Histoiy of England.** 
In foap 8vo, prioe Is. 6d. boazds, or 2s. oloth gilt. 

LANDMARKS OF THE HISTORY OF GREECR 
B}' the Bev. Jahbs Whiti. 

" This book, with its companion volume, deserves to have a place in every house 
where there are young readers, and in many a honaa where there are none but elder 
ones, able to appreciate the genial writings of a man who, having taste and know- 
ledge at command, sits down to write in Uie sin^est way the story of a people for a 
people's reading."— -Examiner. 

*' It is well proportioned, well planned, weU exeeotod ftom beginning to end. All 
thewitirnt points of Oreotan History are pfesented distiaetly, and in their proper 
order and connexion. Mr. White has, too, a flexible, transparent style, particularly 
adapted for such a summary as he has undertaken to prepare."— ilfA«)tff«s». 

In post Sro, price Se. doth extra^ or with gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 

THE GREAT SIEGES OF HISTORY. By William 
Robson; including Delhi and Lucknow, by Captain Spaitkdb. 
tfVith Illustrations by John Gilbert. 



This new M Uitaiy and Historical Woilc is paUisbed vniform with " 
Batties of the Peninsula," and the <* Gnat Battles of the British Anny/' andJwntaMi 
aoconte historile of more than Ose Hundred flisgeii 



8 Standard €tnd Papvlar Works. 

In 1 Yol. royal 8to, price 68. 6d. cloth eztnu 

HISTORY OF THE POPES. By Leopold Ranke. 
Including their Church and State, the Be^rganization of the 
Inquisition, the Rise, Progress, and Consolidation of the Jesuits, and 
the means taken to effect the Counter-refonnation in Germany, to revive 
Komanism in France, and to suppress Protestant Principles in the South 
of Europe. Translated from the last edition of the German by Waltes 
K. KsLLT, of Trinity College, Dublin. 

*' This traiaalation of Banke we consider to he very superior Ut any other in the 

LATEST POPULAB HISTORY OP INDIA. 
In post 8yo, price 5s. cloth gUt, 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, from tte Earliest 
Period of English Intercourse to the Present Time. By Charles 
MacFablake. With Additions to the year 1858, by a late Editor 
of the Ddhi Gazette, Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 

«( This sdmirable aid to the study of British India we particnlarlj recommend, as 
<Hie of the best epitomes that' our literature possesses."— iVor/A Walet Chronicle, 
" llua Tolnme reflects infinite credit on its author's abilities and research." 
" A more valuable present than the volume before us could not have been oflend 
for those youths who are now qualifying at Addiaoombe and Haileyborj to ecUpae 
the glories of » Clive, a Hastings, or a Wellesley."— Td»f « 2£agaziHe, 

In fcap 8yo, price 2s. cloth, or 2s. 6d. roan lettered, 

GOLDSMITHS HISTORY OF ENGLAND, A New 
Edition, with Continuation to the Death of Wellington. With 
Portraits of aU the Sovereigns. 

"In this edition, the editor has added some facts which had been overlooked by 
the author, and preceded the original work b]r a short notice of the earlier lustm, 
gathered from the old chroniclers, and continued to the present time. To each 
chapter is appended a series of questions, by means of which the tutor will r e a d ily be 
enabled to examine the pupil as to the impressions the facts have made on liia 
memory." 

In 3 vols, demy 8yo, price 98. doth extra, 

MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF. GEORGE THE 
^ SECOND. By Horace Walfole. Edited from the original 
MSS., -with a Preface and Notes by the late Lord Hollanb. S^ond 
Edition revised, with the original mottoes. 

In post Svo, price Ss. cloth extra, or 8s. 6d. gilt edges. 

GREAT BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY; to 
which are now added the BATTLES of ALMA, BALAKLAVA, 
and INKEKMAN. With Eight Illustrations by WUliam Harvey. 

This is the most complete Tolnme published of the battles in which the Eng^Jah aniT 
has been from time to time engaeed. It commences with the battle of Creasy, aai( 
details every important event to the dose of the Russian War in 18M. 
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